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My title, I am afraid, is a little mis- 
leading, for in undertaking to suggest 
some novels for the small library I had 
less in mind the mere selection of the 
standard novels—something which is 
done as a matter of course—than the 
taking up of some of these novels as 
standards of general selection. 

First of all, however, it might be well 
to remember that the novel is as old as 
story telling and that whatever may be 
said of it in general and of its modern 
form in particular it comes of good old 
stock and shows family traits which 
reach back into a dim and hoary past. 
Biblical literature is no stranger to the 
novel; take, for example, the apocryphal 
story of Tobit, a veritable masterpiece in 
style and construction, full of action and 
adventure and with the happiest of end- 
ings. Nothing could surpass the skill 
with which the two plots are unfolded 
nor the almost wordless character draw- 
ing. One part of the plot, too, is mod- 
ern enough; the man of prominence, 
deprived of political office and wealth, 
stricken with blindness, thus throwing 
the support of the family on the wife, 
who engages in woman’s work, and the 
young son who sets out to retrieve the 
family fortunes. And then what. fine 
realistic touches; the sparrows nesting 
in the courtyard; the maids resenting 
the ill-humor which their mistress vents 
upon them and the dog which followed 


*Read at meeting of Ohio library associa- 
tion, October, 1912. 
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his master, an episode which the old 
painters, who doted upon this story, 
never forgot. As a standard by which 
to measure a new book of fiction, Tobit 
is not the worst model. 

The old hero tales and the metrical 
romances of the middle ages are also 
kinsfolk of the novel, by virtue of sub- 
ject at least, if not of form, and the 
form here, too, became prose as soon 
as the narrator could read. his tale and 
did not have to depend upon his mem- 
ory alone. 

The plot of Tristan and Isolde, shorn 
of its ancient setting, has long been a 
favorite theme with modern—shall I 
say French?—novelists. As to Patient 
Grizzel, she has had many sisters, the 
Amelias of Fielding and Thackeray and 
Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet are of her line- 
age and the nineteenth century, that 
greatest of novel ages, loved the tearful 
heroine and took great pleasure in weep- 
ing with her. The twentieth century is 
not so fond of her, but this may be but a 
passing phase, and the old heroines were 
not all Griseldas, even when they hap- 
pened to be born serfs. War and love, 
the love element growing stronger with 
the advance of civilization and refinement 
of manners, and often presenting all the 
situations necessary to a problem novel, 
thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes all mark the hero tales and the 
Arthurian tales, the Nibelungen Saga and 
all the other romances which held spell- 
bound enchanted audiences, must have 
had the same fascination as the capti- 
vating serial of today, with its tantaliz- 
ing “continued in our next” every time it 
leads up to a climax. 
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The world is growing better we know, 
and our age is the best of all; we would 
not dare call back any of the centuries 
gone before, yet after all, human inter- 
ests and human passions have not 
changed much throughout the ages, ex- 
cept that the many have a chance now 
for attaining the things which were once 
only for the few. So when the hero of 
today wins success and fortune and the 
heroine, of course, and surmounts obsta- 
cles and downs the villain, he is doing 
no more than the knight of old when 
he slew dragons and overthrew his ene- 
mies and won a castle and princess in 
the end. The chief difference between 
the epic and the novel being that the one 
generally glorifies a national hero and 
the other is the Odyssey of the modern 
individual. 

And having thus, as in duty bound, ac- 
knowledged our debt to the past we may 
face the present with its engulfing tide 
of mangled wood pulp let loose by the 
publishers upon an unsuspecting public 
and the luckless librarian. Here is where 
the library in the small community has an 
advantage over the library in the large 
city; millionaires find it a weary task 
to cut coupons—they say—and poverty 
is often a blessing in disguise. The large 
library is compelled to appease varied 
tastes, and if it wishes to maintain a cer- 
tain standard of respectability, not to say 
morality, the librarians have to plunge 
boldly into this flood and risk mental 
submersion in order to supply wholesome 
fish in sufficient variety to please every- 
body’s individual intellectual palate. In 
a small community this is different; the 
population is neither so transient nor so 
mixed with foreign elements as in larger 
towns and the ancestors of many of the 
inhabitants have dwelt there for genera- 
tions. Distractions of a cheap nature, 
such as dramatized novels, are not so 
likely to create a counter call for those 
villainous productions, novelized dramas, 
nor do so many two-cent libraries and 
second-hand book stores disseminate 


flashy and pernicious reading matter. So 
that if there is a good book in the library 
and the librarian knows its worth it may 
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by clever manipulation do much towards 
controlling the public taste. Know your 
book, then put it where the right person 
will get it and there will be no further 
trouble, and more likely than not more 
money for book buying will eventually 
be forthcoming. However, in the mean- 
time, if your funds will not allow you 
to have both the best sellers and the 
standards, get as few of the former and 
as many of the latter as you dare. A 
popular book, unless well chosen, very 
often will not stand a second reading, 
while the standards will remain what 
they are, for the first half of this cen- 
tury at least, and will help form a taste 
for better things, and if the young peo- 
ple read them before they head for the 
metropolis, as some of them will and 
must, their taste will not so easily be 
perverted. 

The age of good Queen Victoria, as 
has been said before, was the great novel 
age, with mighty names from Dickens 
to Zola to its credit, and although they 
may not be imitated, for the new age, 
like every other, must find its own form 
of expression, yet it is to their pages 
that we must turn for our standards of 
comparison. Critic and public do not 
always agree as to what constitutes a 
work of art; a work may be perfect from 
the critic’s standpoint and yet be caviar 
to the multitude, and it is well known 
that the public goes wild over a Rosary 
and clings to a St. Elmo in spite of all 
the scorn the critic can pring to bear 
upon it. The critic is right, of course, 
but there must be something that justi- 
fies the public in its opinion. Then again 
there will appear a work that will please 
both the lettered and the unlettered, a 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, perhaps, or 
a picture before which I stood not long 
since and of which one admirer said, 
“What masterly brush work,” and an- 
other, “My, ain’t that swell!” and in 
which they were both right; it was 
painted to catch the eye and it was, at the 
same time, admirably done. There seems, 
then, to be no rule; the novel of plot, 
the novel of sentiment, the historical, 
satirical or frankly humorous genre 
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stand each an equal chance; it is not be- 
cause of any of these forms, nor yet of 
style that they lay claim to fame, but 
rather because of a more subtle quality, 
the creative ability of their author. If 
he can make his paper figures start from 
their pages, become flesh and blood and 
turn into people you know, acquaintances 
good and bad, whose actions reflect the 
truths which hold together the universe ; 
people who like or loathe, but never for- 
get; if the author has done this he has 
done what all artists strive for. Apply 
this test to an author, see wherein he is 
true, life, landscape or emotions and if 
his good qualities carry it over his faults 
and if he writes good English—it may 
be new—language is always in the mak- 
ing, then he is sure to be worth while. 
Now here is Charles Dickens. How 
he must have shocked the conservative 
minds of his day with his style—lack of 
it, of course—and his predilection for 
low life! Good Charles Dickens, not 
half a century dead; so quaint, old-fash- 
ioned and wordy; so sentimental and 
sensational, and yet so ever fresh and 
young! His villains are deep dyed, his 
heroines angels of light; his children pa- 
thetic little souls. His faults are those 
of his day, high colors and sentimental- 
ism are early Victorian, his virtues are 
his own. He was a reformer who let 
light into dark corners and stirred up 
an apathetic British conscience by first 
getting it into good humor and then, in 
the middle of a chuckle suddenly moving 
it to tears and contrition. But what have 
we to do with his reform movements 
today? They served their purpose and 
with his plots form the perishable part 
of his work. It is with his people that 
we have our business, those dear, delight- 
ful, whimsical creatures, whom never to 
have known is to be deprived of one of 
the pleasures of life. Besides, it is nec- 
essary to know them; when William 
Morris calls an extravagantly attired per- 
son a Boffin, he does not see fit to explain 
the term in a note; a Pecksniff, a Mr 
Micawber, a Sairey Gamp—that charm- 
ing ancestress of the modern nurse—a 
Silas Wegg, a Fagin have all become syn- 
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onyms for hypocrisy, inefficiency and 
kindred human frailties, no more in need 
of commentary than are Moliere’s Har- 
pagon and Tartuffe, when they lend their 
names to the miser and the hypocrite. 
When it comes to picking out charac- 
ters for comparison from Dickens, one 
is confronted with an embarrassment of 
riches; even his least successful works. 
such as Our mutual friend, for instance. 
harbor the most delightful creations, 
think of pretty Bella Wiifer and Jenny 
Wren, the doll’s dressmaker, to say noth- 
ing of the eccentric Boffin and rascally 
Mr Wegg, “with his wooden leg.” 

David Copperfield, however, is Dick- 
ens at his best, like Thackeray’s parallel 
work Pendennis, it recounts the Odyssey 
of a young man voyaging against con- 
trary winds and stopping at dangerous 
islands, until he at last enters the safe 
harbor of marriage, where a faithful 
Penelope has long been awaiting his re- 
turn. Both books are largely autobio- 
graphical and received their first impulse 
from Smollet and Fielding, whose heroes 
sail even more tempestuous seas and one 
and the other is eminently characteristic 
of its author. Light and shade, comedy 
and tragedy, alternate in David Copper- 
field, and if the hero’s life runs the sym- 
pathetic but not unusual course of the 
poor boy and the struggling author, Dick- 
ens has a Steerforth at hand to supply 
a vein of tragedy and the Murdstones 
and Tartuffian Uriah Heep to offset 
Betsy Trotwood and his ideal of woman- 
hood, Agnes. Above all he has put per- 
sonal experience into the book ; the black- 
ing house, the pawn shop and the vicissi- 
tudes of a hand-to-mouth existence, these 
were things he knew only too well, this 
Homer of the lowly, who bungles only 
when he attempts high life. But if Dick- 
ens on the one hand raises up the lower 
classes, Thackeray on the other brings 
the exclusives to a lower level, so that 
between them they have the honor of 
equalizing the different elements of 
society. 

As to Pendennis, he is a different hero 
from David. This young man, with no 
trouble to face, sheltered and petted and 
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his future provided for—the story also 
of many a youth before and since— 
straightway proceeds to waste his powers 
and fortune and bring disaster upon him- 
self and others, until adversity brings him 
to his senses. Then fortune relents and 
showers rewards and happiness upon the 
undeserving Pen, while Warrington, the 
real hero, one of the finest heroes in fic- 
tion, by the way, whose life has been 
ruined by a foolish schoolboy marriage, 
a fate which Pendennis barely escaped, 
is not set on the road to happiness. 

Pendennis is a capital standard by 
which to measure character and style. 
There is no deep rooted villainy, the bad- 
ness is due to heartless selfishness rather 
than to deep laid plotting; Blanche 
Amory is of the Becky Sharp type and 
convincingly fascinating; Laura is the 
good heroine, but with enough human 
failings to rescue her from being both 
impossible and unbearable. 

Thackeray laughs at society and mir- 
rors its failings and weaknesses, but we 
have a lurking suspicion that he more 
than liked it after all, and that he could 
not live away from it. Yet in spite of 
his sneers he had a tender heart and in 
these days of child psychology it might 
be well to remember Thackeray’s por- 
traits of the small boy. Clive Newcombe, 
George Osborne, little Rawdon Crawley 
and young Pendennis are all healthy, 
hearty boys, no matter what the world 
made of them letter on. And he deals 
out poetic justice, too, with a Solomonic 
touch when he has a mind. How he 
turns his heartless minxes into wicked 
card playing old dowagers, punishes bad 
old Sir Pitt through a tyrannical nurse 
who makes his last days unhappy; and 
Barry Lyndon, after following the “sad, 
mad, bad” career of that arch rogue and 
adventurer through the wicked society of 
his day, we rejoice over his fitting end 
and ever after disapprove of the idealized 
thief in modern fiction, the Raffles and In 
the Bishop’s carriage type. 

Anthony Trollope, who deserves more 
recognition than he gets, has brought 
some of this disfavor upon himself by 
foolish prating. Was it for him to an- 


nounce to the world that he lacked tem- 
perament and that he made a business 
of writing, turning out so much copy 
per day, no matter when, where or how 
he was? It never does to lift the veil 
and destroy a mystery; it has always 
been an accepted fact that the artist 
cannot work unless the muse is in a 
favorable mood. Trollope does himself 
an injustice, too, for his work is not at 
all mechanical; it is sound and whole- 
some everyday life which he portrays, a 
little too normal, perhaps, for our day 
which can understand why a red sunset 
topping a gloomy grove, with a mysteri- 
ous pool beneath can attract; loves to 
linger over a topsy turvy bit of impres- 
sion, but easily overlooks a monotone. 
The author of Barchester Towers and 
Framley Parsonage never attempts to 
laugh at his fellows; he gives them as 
they are and that, too, with a fine feel- 
ing for balance and all avoidance of un- 
necessary detail. 

The new woman invades English fic- 
tion with Jane Eyre and Maggie Tulli- 
ver. To be sure, she has lived since then 
and these early heroines find it hard to 
break through the century-old hedges. 
behind which culture and tradition would 
have them spend their lives. But com- 
pare this new type with Jane Austen’s 
girls, a woman’s woman, too. No stormy 
adventures befall them, no great pas- 
sions threaten to engulf them. They have 
troubles and tears in plenty, it is true, 
not even the most sheltered, well bred 
gentlewoman may hope to escape these. 
Pride and prejudice, gossip meddlesome- 
ness and false sensibility can furnish sub- 
jects for more books than Jane Austen 
has written. It was her world and she 
paints the early Victorian woman to per- 
fection, bearing out the testimony of a 
Dickens and a Thackeray when they give 
us an Agnes and a Laura. 

Captain Marryat, in one of his chil- 
dren’s books, Masterman Ready, quite 
unconsciously draws the portrait of the 
lady of the day, in the mother of the 
shipwrecked family. She is a dear, sweet 
woman as helpless as a queen; she has 
to be saved, shielded and protected by 
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the entire family. She is the fire upon 
the hearth and the spirit of home, one 
feels that through: it all; her children 
learn their letters, prayers and gentle 
manners from her, but it is lucky that 
her slave servant girl and the invaluable 
sailor, Masterman Ready, were wrecked 
and saved with her, else the family 
would have had a sad time in their desert 
island housekeeping. 

The daughter of this mother, when 
forced to face the world, found herself 
at odds with it. There was but one ca- 
reer open for her, that of governess or 
companion, and nineteenth century au- 
thors worked this theme to death. The 
trained nurse has taken her place now, 
a young woman of much more spirit and 
a handy person to have at one’s com- 
mand, for her possibilities are unlimited. 

Charlotte Bronte uses the governess 
and teacher, experiences of her own, but 
there breathes through her pages the wild 
spirit of the moorlands, a cry for inde- 
pendence, a protest against restraint ; she 
lays bare the secrets of a woman’s heart, 
yet honors inbred traditions by holding 
passion in check. It is to her that the 
feminine portion of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury owes its hero and her Rochester is 
still not distasteful to the female heart. 

George Eliot lacks the passion, the fire, 
the intensity of Charlotte Bronte, but 
her horizon is wider and her characters 
share her larger experiences. She, too, 
is at her best in the world she knows, 
Adam Bede and the Mill on the Floss 
contain characters which have never been 
surpassed in fiction ; take Adam or Dinah 
or Hetty; take Maggie or Tom, each is 
a master creation. Maggie, of course, 
is Marian Evans, Tom is her brother; 
self and family portraits—we can under- 
stand their truthfulness—but the others, 
the persons outside of one’s self, outside 
of one’s sphere, it takes not alone genius, 
but the deepest sympathy also to create 
them. This sympathy, this inner knowl- 
edge fails in works like Daniel Deronda, 
which received its impetus from the out- 
side, or like Romola, which in spite of 
artistic workmanship, suggests the mid- 
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night oil and is a creation of the brain 
and not of the heart. 

Beware of the author who would imi- 
tate George Meredith, one writer of his 
kind is enough for one generation. No 
writer has done finer things; there is no 
sweeter love story than Richard Feverel’s 
wooing of Lucy; there never was a 
dearer lad than the schoolboy in the Ego- 
ist; his women are fascinating, their 
delineation is his delight; there is action 
in the appearance of his characters, they 
seem to step bodily into the scene, and 
yet he is hard to read; you cannot finish 
him at a rush. He sparkles and flashes 
with bright things and epigrams, but he 
dazzles and wearies unless taken in small 
doses. One either likes Meredith or does 
not; there can be no half interest and 
even his most ardent disciple, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, never thought of imi- 
tating him, but struck out into his own 
path. 

Hardy, when he keeps away from 
gloomy and unpleasant topics, is a friend 
worth knowing and a good guide, but 
occasionally one wants to get away from 
analysis and psychology and of one’s day 
and generation, and we long for an his- 
torical tale. Maurice Hewlett can write 
one, it is vivid, realistic; alas, there lies 
the rub. Who wants a realistic historical 
novel? Let some of the mystery which 
envelops a ruin lie upon it, let coloring 
and drawing be those of a contemporary 
miniature, let a Scott be the guide. He 
knew how to reanimate an old chronicle, 
to set in motion an old tapestry. The 
Queen’s Quair is a splendid piece of 
work, the Song of Renny may allure, 
but the shadowy ladies of Scott, so light 
of tread that they do not crush the vio- 
lets as they pass, his outlaws and chief- 
tains, his crusader knights and kings, his 
castles and sieges, even though we travel 
through thick forests and over long roads 
of description—travel was slow in those 
days and you could not help observing 
the landscape—all these things are tinged 
with the glamor of romance and we like 
his history better than the real. There 
is a German writer named Sperl who 
writes historical novels in the form of 
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chronicles with the searchlight of realism 
turned full on and to read one of them 
is like going through a torture chamber, 
modern nerves cannot bear the shock. 

Harrison Ainsworth, in his Tower of 
London, also uses the rack and thumb- 
screw and the executioner’s axe unspar- 
ingly, but his people are but shadowy 
ghosts; it is the building that he wishes 
to paint from “turret to foundation 
stone.” And as you wander in confusion 
through the maze of corridors, crypts 
and cells, so his narrative breaks off and 
finds its thread again through a maze of 
plot and counter plot. Let us ponder 
therefore whether we choose to throw 
the glare of electric light upon the past 
or view it through a gentle mist and com- 
pare our authors accordingly. 

And now, although it does. not come 
within the scope of this paper, a lance 
for the present day novel! Who shall 
say that it has no future, and that one 
of our six best sellers may not receive 
a patent of nobility and be put into the 
list of books that one should read?’ A 
future generation will be able to judge 
of our merits better than we. In fifty 
years our inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries will have become old and obso- 
lete but in that time our art and litera- 
ture will stand out as something dis- 
tinctive of ourselves, something that can 
be studied and admired, held up as an 
example, but can not be done over again 
in that especial form. Goethe says some- 
where, that every clever thing has already 
been said, we must only try to say it 
over again. This is what every age has 
been doing and this individual saying of 
it, is what keeps literature fresh. 

And as only a small fraction of the 
literary output of any generation ever 
survives, and as a thousand acorns must 
fall that one oak may grow, so our field 
will be weeded out too. Ten years ago 
the six best sellers were The Hound of 
Baskervilles, Dorothy Vernon, the Mis- 
sissippi Bubble, The Lady Paramount, 
The Leopard’s Spots and Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch, and eight years be- 
fore Trilby was taking the world by 
storm. The last named book added a 


couple of words to the popular vocabu- 
lary, but if DuMaurier should ever be 
rediscovered it will be for his delightful 
pictures of Paris, the bourgeois Paris of 
Good Louis Philippe’s day. As to the 
other six; one should hardly give any 
one of them another decade, some are 
already forgotten, one or two have so far 
been kept from oblivion by the stage, one 
in the lot may still be popular, but in fifty 
years they will all be ashes. Fifty years 
is a good test; anything that survives 
that period has a chance of becoming 
literature, which, I regret to say, speaks 
well for The Lamplighter and St. Elmo. 
If I might venture a personal opinion of 
a prophetic nature, I should place Silas 
Lapham as the first really American 
novel, somewhere near the company of 
Dickens and Trollope. 

Meanwhile, if Bennet, Birmingham or 
Merrick are not giving us our novel, we 
may at least read them for pleasure and 
leave their classification to a later day. 
Merrick, however, stands some of the 
tests of the standards. His Cynthia is 
a fine piece of work; to make the com- 
monplace, in this case the prosaic and not 
unusual struggles of a young author with 
rejected mss., unpaid bills and unpaid 
salary—to make such a theme attractive 
enough to hold the reader’s interest, re- 
quires something more than mere skill. 
Very likely personal experience comes 1n 
for a share, and danger escaped may, 
from the vantage point of a safe dis- 
tance assume the appearance of comedy, 
but the most pleasing thing about the 
book is the development of the heroine 
under these trying circumstances, from a 
shallow, unsympathetic girl into a fine 
companion and helpmeet. Merrick like 
DeMorgan possesses a fine touch in de- 
picting the lower middle class, but De- 
Morgan belongs to another day; he is a 
Rip Van Winkle who awakened from a 
twenty years’ sleep into a world into 
which he scarcely fits. 

And so having come around again to 
the point from which we started, for 
what is DeMorgan but another Dickens, 
we might as well come to a sudden and 
quick stop. 
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The Advantages of the Small Library* 


Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian, Brown 
university, Providence, R. I. 

My subject may well seem paradoxical 
to some who are only too keenly aware 
of the disadvantages of the small library ; 
but I mean it to be taken literally, for I 
believe that the small library has many 
advantages over the large, which it is 
important for librarians of both classes 
to know. By the small library I mean, 
first of all, the village library and not 
the branch library in a great city; and, 
secondly, a collection of from five hun- 
dred to five thousand volumes on shelves 
open to the public. 

It should not surprise us that an or- 
ganization on a small scale may have ad- 
vantages over a similar organization on 
a larger scale, because this principle is 
found to hold good very widely, as, for 
instance, in the realm of mechanics. 
Many an inventor has made a model that 
worked perfectly, but has found to his 
dismay that when the machine was built 
in full size it would not work Some 
machines, on the other hand, are more 
successful on a large than on a 
small scale. An ideal example of both 
is furnished by the airship. The dirigi- 
ble balloon becomes more efficient in pro- 
portion to its size; the aeroplane, on the 
_ contrary, becomes less efficient, and 
might easily be made so large that it 
could not lift itself off the ground. I 
should not say that the library finds a 
complete parallel in the aeroplane, but 
the development of the two affords some 
striking resemblances. We need not, 
however, go outside our own experience 
to find disadvantages in growth and in- 
crease of size. We see objects on the 
ground only one-quarter as clearly as we 
did when our eyes were one-half their 
present distance from the. ground. 

First of all, the small library may 
easily be of higher average quality than 
a very large library can possibly be. The 
other day I walked home with a book 





*Report of a lecture given in the library 
course at the Rhode Island normal school, 
Nov. 12, 1912. 
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in my hand, and if my library had been 
empty and I had placed this book as the 
first on my shelves, then my library 
would have had the highest literary 
value possible to any at the present point 
of human achievement. I need hardly 
say that the book in my hand was a one- 
volume edition of Shakespeare. In this 
discussion we may leave the Bible out of 
our consideration or take it for granted. 
It is rather a library in itself than a book, 
and its contents are of widely varying 
value historically and spiritually. But, 
starting with a library containing 
Shakespeare for its first book, we are 
confronted with the interesting fact that 
not more than two other books can be 
added without reducing its value. 
Homer and Dante might be placed there, 
but if you put in any others, even Virgil 
or Milton, Cervantes or Goethe, the 
quality of the library would go down 
slightly ; and if you kept on adding books 
until you had the hundred best books on 
your shelves, the index would go down, 
say, to 90%. By the time you had ten 
thousand books the value would have 
gone down to 50%. I should say that 
any library of a million volumes is very 
fortunate if its contents average above 
20% ; but the small library would have 
to be poorly selected indeed if its value 
were less than 50%. I am not saying 
that the larger libraries are more poorly 
selected; the books do not exist with 
which to keep up their possible initial 
average. 

The small library has another advan- 
tage. It can quite easily be better ad- 
ministered than the larger can possibly 
be. In one of our smaller libraries it 
takes a good deal of ability to do per- 
fectly all the work demanded, yet per- 
sons so qualified can be found; but to 
administer ideally a library of a million 
volumes is a task that perhaps has never 
been performed. Whenever the libra- 
rian of one of our largest libraries is 
taken away there is great difficulty in 
adequately filling his place. The com- 
petent librarian in a small library has 
the great advantage that he can do all 
the work himself. It is then all done 
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equally well. I once asked one of our 
leading librarians what he took for his 
own particular work, and he replied that 
he had none except to keep others at 
work. If you have been through the 
stage of having more and more to dele- 
gate the work to others that you once 
did yourself, you have realized a grow- 
ing sense of dissatisfaction; you cannot 
be sure that all the work is done prop- 
erly. So far as administration is con- 
cerned, the smaller library certainly has 
a great advantage over the larger. 

In the meetings of our library asso- 
ciations we hear a great deal about pub- 
licity. Now the small library does not 
have to make itself known to its public. 
There is no person within its range who 
does not know where it is; but how 
many people, out of the 230,000 in 
Providence, are there who do not even 
know that we have a public library? 
Perhaps some thousands. There are a 
great many more who do not know where 
it is, and a still larger number who never 
have entered it. What is true of Provi- 
dence is true on a larger scale of cities 
the size of Boston. I feel safe in say- 
ing that in New York there are a million 
people who do not know of the exist- 
ence of its public library, while the num- 
ber of persons who have ever been in- 
side its building is an almost negligible 
fraction. The problem in a great city 
how to inform the people of the mere 
existence of the library is practically an 
insurmountable one. When long ago the 
elder Bennett founded the New York 
Herald he employed sensational methods 
to make it known, and quickly achieved 
for it a great notoriety; yet once when 
he was boasting of his success, a gentle- 
man offered to bet that he could produce 
a hundred people living within half a 
mile of the Herald office who had never 
even heard of the Herald, and Bennett 
was too shrewd to take the bet. But 
if that could be true of a newspaper 
whose name is shouted aloud daily on 
every street corner, how much more 
must it be true of the library! More- 


over, in a small town the librarian him- 
self is known to his public. There is no 
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one in the village who does not know 
the local librarian ; but how many people 
recognize the librarian of a great city 
when they meet him on the street? This 
personal element is extremely impor- 
tant, and in the case of a small library 
it is capable of being turned around. In 
a village the librarian knows his public; 
in the city the librarian sits down and 
pores over a map. He works by statis- 
tics and averages. The librarian in a 
small town knows not only the classes of 
the people with whom he has to deal, 
but he knows every person by name and 
possibly the history of every family. He 
knows their aspirations and their fail- 
ings; he knows the families that need 
only a chance and those that require 
prodding to make the most of them- 
selves. 

The librarian of a small library can 
also know something of very great satis- 
faction to himself—what the librarian 
of a larger library is fabled to do but 
cannot—he can know his books. How 
many volumes can you read in a day? 
One might possibly skim over several 
novels, but few would undertake really 
to read a book a day; yet this would 
mean only three hundred and sixty-five 
in a year—in ten years only 3,650—and 
Brown university library adds twice as 
many books as that in a single year; yet 
every year some one remarks to me as a 
matter of course, “I suppose you read all 
the books.” The librarian in a small 
library can know in the first place his 
reference books. We know that better 
reference work is often done in the small 
libraries than in the large. Not that the 
librarian of a small library will read 
through the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
for instance, but he will know what is 
in it. He will remember the tables and 
diagrams scattered through his refer- 
ence books. His resources are limited 
but he will have them all at instant com- 
mand. The librarian of a large library 
is handicapped by the very wealth of his 
resources, and relatively speaking can- 
not know his reference books so well as 
his humbler rival. What is true of his 
reference books is equally true of works 
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in the literature of power. The librarian 
of the small library will actually read all 
the volumes of history, literature, 
science, and travel that he cares to read, 
and he will have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the rest. 

The librarian of a small library can 
do another thing that every librarian 
must be ambitious to do, and that is to 
make his library the center of local cul- 
ture. In a village what are the centers 
of culture? There is the school with its 
well defined work of instruction, ‘the 
church with its moral and religious 
tasks, and the library. The church and 
the school are only too glad to assist 
in the work taken up by the library, but 
neither can of itself be the center of cul- 
ture. But the library of Providence, 
for example, cannot be in any such com- 
plete sense the center of local culture. 
There are the university, the normal 
school, the high schools, the flourishing 
private schools, and various other or- 
ganizations, including other libraries, 
each one of which is active and impor- 
_ tant, so that the best that the public 
library here can do is to be one of many 
agencies of culture. In a village the 
small library has the field to itself. 

Now, if these things are true, they 
must contain important lessons. In the 
first place there is the lesson for the 
large library. The libraries already large 
or rapidly becoming so should take heed 
and do all in their power to retain the 
advantages of the small library. They 
cannot retain them all, but they can es- 
tablish branch libraries, which reproduce 
many of the desirable conditions. The 
branch library can share the high quality 
of the small library, though the librarian 
cannot know his public so well nor can 
he be intimately known by his public. 
Yet the branch library is so important 
that if I had to take my choice between 
the central library with no branches, and 
the branch libraries with no central or- 
ganization, I should choose the latter 
situation. The large library can also 
establish a select library—a reproduction 
of a small library within its walls. I 
have now in mind the Select library of 
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the Providence public library and more 
particularly the Students’ library in the 
Brown University library. The latter 
is a collection of some 17,000 volumes 
chosen out of ten times that number, 
and in it are found practically all the 
books ever needed by the undergraduate. 
This, it seems to me, is a settlement of 
the vexed question of open shelves. It 
is quite impossible, when libraries grow 
into the hundred thousands or millions, 
for their shelves to be all thrown open 
to the public. Take out 5,000, 10,000, 
or 15,000 volumes and place them in 
some attractive room, and you have a 
settlement of the shelf question, besides 
having gone a long way toward making 
up for some of the disadvantages of the 
large library. 

But there are also lessons for the 
small library. The first is encourage- 
ment. I can imagine the librarian of a 
small library visiting a large one and re- 
turning depressed over the shortcom- 
ings of his own library; but he should 
remember the principle of intensive cul- 
vitation, and that principle he can apply 
to the small library. So I would say 
to him: “Do not attempt to vie with the 
large library, but put your strength on 
the points where you have the advan- 
tage.” Even if the village library has 
some visitor whose reading goes beyond 
its resources, it has the possibility of 
borrowing from the large libraries which 
gladly lend to their smaller neighbors. 
The amount of such inter-library loan- 
ing is large and steadily increasing, bring- 
ing the advantages of the large library to 
the small. Let those in charge of small 
libraries be conscious of their advan- 
tage in quality and take particular pains 
in their book selection. The librarian of 
the small library can say: “I will have 
the 100 best books and the 500 best 
books. I will see that as many as pos- 
sible of the books on my library shelves 
are of permanent value.” So with his 
other advantages: let him see that the 
administration of his library is the very 
best possible; let him know his library 
as thoroughly as possible and make his 
people know it; let him lose no oppor- 
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tunity of making his library the center of 
culture for his community. He should 
arrange exhibitions of books and pic- 
tures, lectures, and whatever else will 
attract and uplift his public. 

To the librarian of the small library 
who may sometimes be despondent over 
his own future I would say: “Fill your 
position and over-fill it.” Your imme- 
diate field is limited, but there is no 
reason, except in your own ability, why 
you should not reach the largest public 
indirectly. I might mention a librarian 
now of a large library, who, while his 
library was small, made himself well 
known to the entire library world 
through his contributions to library 
science. Suppose the librarian of a small 
library is a master of his science, has 
shown his power over its whole range-- 
how long will he be left to the seclusion 
of his small library? I have in mind 
another librarian who started in a small 
library and who has several times been 
transferred to larger and larger libraries. 
I see no reason why he should not keep 
on progressing until he reaches the limit 
of his capacity. But I can imagine a 
man who has had that experience, whose 
time and strength have become absorbed 
in administrative duties, saying to him- 
self: “Some day I hope to retire and go 
back into the work of the small library, 
where I can know my books, deal at first 
hand with problems, and feel, and not 
merely estimate, the effect of every 
effort.” 





Advertising 

The Public library of Binghamton, 
New York, has prepared a circular which 
is to be inclosed in the regulation size 
pay envelopes, and received by the em- 
ployes of that city. The librarian, Mr 
Seward, is strongly of the opinion that a 
man reads what he finds in his pay en- 
velope, and he thinks the plan is the 
cheapest and most effective advertising 
for a special purpose. 

If other libraries would like to use 
the circular, they can be supplied in 
quantity, after a little change. 
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Reference Work in the Small Library* 
F. K. Walter, vice-director of New York 
state library school. 

The principal points of difference be- 
tween the reference work of large and 
of small libraries are the selection of 
books and the different degree to which 
all the resources of the library must be 
utilized. In the large library, the gen- 
eral principle usually observed is to buy 
a large number of general and special 
reference books to meet the present or 
anticipated demands of readers. In the 
small library, careful selection is re- 
quired since every book must count, and 
necessity, not merely desirability, is the 
principle to be observed in purchasing. 
The small number of books on hand 
makes close acquaintance with their con- 
tents necessary if even reasonably good 
service is to be given the patrons. A 
quick and accurate memory and a keen 
perception of the probable needs of 
patrons are even more necessary for a 
librarian in such a library than for refer- 
ence assistants in large libraries. 

Purchases of reference books (that is, 
books not primarily intended for circula- 
tion or for consecutive reading) must 
be decidedly limited -in small libraries for 
several reasons. 1) the great initial cost 
of many of them; 2) the tendency of 
many reference books to get out of date 
rather quickly; 3) lack of shelf room; 
and 4) the comparatively limited demand 
for many of them. 

For the occasional question which re- 
quires highly specialized and expensive 
works it is usually much better to call 
on the state library or, in reasonable de- 
gree, on larger neighboring libraries than 
to attempt to build up an expensive col- 
lection of high grade but little used refer- 
ence books. : 

In the small library there can usually 
be no distinct reference department or 
reference room aside from the general 
reading room or the shelves on which 
are kept dictionaries, cyclopedias, gen- 





*Resumé of address given at Poughkeep- 
sie, Middletown-and Albany library insti- 
tutes, 1912. 
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eral handbooks and other works used so 
frequently in the library as to make lend- 
ing inadvisable. There is really no need 
of any sharp distinction between refer- 
ence and circulating use for every scrap 
of material in the library should be 
utilized as far as possible, whether it be 
in the reference corner or on the circu- 
lating shelves; whether intended for 
adults or for children. Indeed, many 
works really intended for older children, 
such as histories, books of popular sci- 
‘ ence and those dealing with the various 
handicrafts are often more valuable for 
adult reference than more pretentious 
works are, because they are. written in 
simpler language. The reference work 
should be made a part of the general 
work of the library, not a separate line 
of work. In buying books, the double 
purpose of present entertainment and in- 
struction and the probable future value 
of the books for reference need to be 
kept clearly in mind. ° 

The utilization of the entire library 
is easier in the small library than in the 
large, because in the first place the fact 
that the librarian and her assistants, if 
she has any, have such varied work to 
perform that they must necessarily see 
every book somewhere in the process of 
its preparation for the shelves; in the 
second place, because the smaller number 
of questions asked permits more time to 
be devoted to individual answers; and, 
in the third place, because the librarian 
of the small library is practically forced 
to know something about the books in 
her library in order to supply the de- 
mands of borrowers. The comments on 
books which have been taken out by read- 
‘ers are of great help both in answering 
questions and in anticipating probable 
future questions. 

The general character of reference 
material needed in a small library does 
not differ materially from that in a large 
library. Of the “standard reference 


books” a very large number are desirable, 
but relatively few are indispensable. 
Many duplicate each other very largely 
-and are needed only for purposes of 
careful, comparative study. 


Thus there 
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are only slight differences in point of 
utility to many libraries between the 
three great dictionaries, the Century, the 
Standard and Webster’s New Interna- 
tional or between several of the better 
encyclopedias. Many special works also 
practically duplicate each other or cover 
ground quite as well covered in more 
general works. For example, the bio- 
graphical material in any good general 
encyclopedia largely removes the neces- 
sity for most of the usual biographical 
reference books, as it usually contains 
more and better biographical sketches 
than any, but the very special or the more 
expensive general biographical diction- 
aries (e. g., Lippincott’s Biographical 
dictionary). In many cases the new or 
really valuable information is more easily 
obtained outside the expensive reference 
book. This is particularly true of vol- 
umes containing much statistical matter 
and in books dealing chiefly with science. 
Kroeger’s Guide to the study and use of 
reference books with its sunplement is 
probably the best general guide, though 
it is compiled from the point of view of 
the large library and includes many books 
which none but the large library is likely 
to use. The index, with its rcference to 
books in which information on specific 
topics is given is a valuable feature. Miss 
Kroeger’s work should be supplemented 
by the 4. L. A. Booklist and the annual 
“Best books list” of the New York state 
library, both of which regularly contain 
small lists of carefully selected reference 
books. If in doubt as to the probable 
value of an expensive work, ask for ad- 
vice from some large library which has 
probably already bought and used it. 
As stated before, the chief resources 
of the small library in the matter of ref- 
erence material should always be found 
in the books on the circulating shelves 
znd the value of the library as a whole 
will chiefly depend on the time, money 
and skill used in building up the circu- 
lation department. Circulating books are 
likely to be better for questions of detail 
because they are confined to a smaller 
field than reference books. It is also 
easier to keep subjects up to date by 
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buying a few inexpensive volumes on the 
subject than to buy more expensive ref- 
erence works. In subjects like fine arts 
a considerable number of ‘separate well 
illustrated volumes can be purchased for 
much less than elaborate encyclopedias 
and histories of art and will furnish 
more and better illustrations and a text 
better suited to the general reader. In 
some subjects, for example, technology, 
reference books are nearly always out of 
date. 

The chief difficulty arising from de- 
pendence on the circulating shelves is 
that in an active library the books most 
wanted are those which are the least 
often on the shelves. An important ad- 
vantage lies:in the opportunity readers 
have to take home books in which they 
have become interested in the library. 
This is really the purpose of all refer- 
ence work—the intensive use of books. 

As far as opportunity offers teach pa- 
trons the use of indexes and tables of 
contents. This will greatly increase the 
usefulness of the average book, will 
largely remove the necessity for analytic 
reference cards in the catalog and will 
do away with questions like that of the 
library official who asked whether a sep- 
arate catalog card would have to be 
made for every prominent person men- 
tioned in Ridpath’s History of the World. 
General index volumes (e. g., that to the 
American Statesmen series) and anno- 
tated catalogs (e. g., that of Everyman’s 
library) are valuable reference books. 

In useful arts, as previously suggested, 
many books ordinarily classed as juvenile 
are admirably adapted to the use of 
adults as well. 

Periodicals, bound and unbound, are 
indispensable in all work in which “up- 
to-dateness” is a consideration. No li- 
brarian can afford not to examine and, 
as far as time will permit, read all the 
periodicals taken in the library. With 
practice the pages can be skimmed with 
gratifying rapidity. The best plan for 
any careful work with periodicals is to 
use a regular periodical index. Poole’s 
Index and the Readers’ Guide are usu- 
ally too expensive and wider in inclusion 
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than is necessary in the small library, 
but-the Readers’ Guide Abridged (H. W. 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, $4 a year) is 
quite worth. the price in even the smallest 
library and the 21 magazines listed in it 
make a fairly well selected list with 
which to begin. If even this is beyond 
the library’s resources, the number of 
magazines will probably be so small that 
a simple slip index of important articles 
will serve the purpose fairly well. This 
should be arranged by subjects rather 
than by authors and the individual en- 
tries may be very simple, e. g.: 

Titanic disaster— 
Literary Digest. 
Independent. May 2, 

945-53. 

Even if the library possesses a general 
periodical index a slip subject index to 
ctherwise unindexed periodicals is valu- 
eble and need not take much time to 
make. 

Newspapers should not be disregarded. 
lf nothing more extended is available the 
list of important events for the preceding 
year which is a feature of the World 
Almanac is a fair rough guide to thc 
most important events by giving at leas: 
within a day or two, the dates of news- 
taper accounts of these events. Useful! 
articles in newspapers may also be 
mounted or kept unmounted in a “clip- 
pings file.” 

Pamphlet and free material is mostly 
of temporary value, but often worth pre- 
serving. Its acquisition cannot be treated 
in detail here. That which is of value 
should be filed, though the form and ex- 
tent of the file may vary greatly. A file 
of large envelopes or folders on which 
the name of the general subject is writ- 
ten and which are then filed alphabet- 
icaHy is usually the most convenient and 
cheapest form, especially if a drawer or 
box in which they can be filed is at 
hand. If even this is too expensive, 
large envelopes in which second and third 
class mail comes can conveniently be used 
for files, though the file will necessarily 
look rather untidy. Whatever method is 
adopted, overelaboration of method and 
the consequent waste of time and lia- 


May 11, 12, p. 981. 
12, p. 936-40; 
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bility of inconsistent arrangement 
should be carefuly avoided. Space and 
time may both be saved by weeding out 
of the file material which a reasonable 
period of preservation has shown to be 
- useless or out of date. 

A very important help is a file of ques- 
tions asked and an accompanying list of 
references to places in which information 
was found. This method is in rather 
general use in large libraries and to a 
considerable degree takes the place of 
minute analytical references in the cata- 
log. A piece of tablet paper of fair size 
(e. g., 5x8) is better than a smaller card 
or slip, as it permits a list of consider- 
able length to be made without rewriting. 
Some libraries find it valuable to keep 
a list of all works consulted on the sub- 
ject so that the probability of looking 
again in a place which there is no ma- 
terial may be avoided. An actual exam- 
ple of such a reference slip follows (* 
indicates material found; o indicates that 
the work has nothing on the question. ) 

Herkimer, Gen. Nicholas 

When and where was Gen. Nicholas 
Herkimer born? 

*National cyc. of Amer. biog., 
i735,” 

*Appleton’s 
“about 1715.” 

*Harper’s cyc. of U. S. History, “1715 
or 1720.” 

o Lossing: Eminent Americans. 

Benton: Hist. of Herkimer Co. 
cate. “German Flats.” 

These slips may either be kept in a 
drawer or box of proper size or, in the 
absence of either, they can be very easily 


“about 


cyc. of Amer. biog., 


No 


consulted if kept in convenient sized bun-: 


dies held together by elastic bands. 





The Concord public library has the 
following practical hint for librarians: 
“We cut from publishers’ illustrated cir- 
culars, pictures of authors, particularly 
modern ones, and paste these little like- 
nesses under their names on the title- 
pages of their books. This introduces 
the public to the personality of new 
writers and adds interest to the reading 
of their works.” 
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Library Discipline* 
Mrs Kate W. Barney, librarian Forest Park 
branch, Springfield, Mass. 

The topic of discipline in the library 
can only be considered in a general way, 
for each candidate for discipline needs 
individual treatment. ‘ Local circum- 
stauices may alter the case entirely and 
some things may be overlooked, allowed, 
even encouraged, in a small library which 
cannot be permitted in a library having 
a large patronage. 

Little children are not likely to give 
serious trouble, since they are generally 
willing to be taught right ways of doing. 

Transgressions of adults are usually 
confined to a proneness to gossip cheer- 
fully and heartily with friends whom 
they meet at the library. It is sometimes 
said that the library should be a “social 
center” of the town and you occasion- 
ally feel it is only too truly fulfilling that 
function when a particularly vivacious 
group of patrons is buzzing like a hive 
of bees or is gaily disporting itself as 
though at a county fair. This is, of 
course, an extreme case—though not un- 
known—but the unthinking are always 
with us, and it is often a problem to 
tactfully check their exuberance of spir- 
its. You can assume that they are wait-. 
ing to be assisted in choosing a book; 
can call their attention to a “lovely story” 
which is seldom in and which they are 
so fortunate in finding just then; or can 
offer an extra good novel which you feel 
sure they will enjoy. By thus monop- 
olizing the conversation you turn the tide 
and the group disperses without quite 
realizing how or why. To some more 
reasonable people you can suggest that 
you oblige the young people to refrain 
from visiting, and, to be consistent, you 
ask as a favor that the older ones will 
set a good example in that respect. 

By far the largest number of offenders 
is made up of boys and girls just arriv- 
ing at the “smarty” age and those a little 
older, “whose fancies lightly turn to 
thoughts of love,’ which fancies do not 





*Read before the fall meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts’ library club, 


Southampton, Oct. 8, 1912 
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wait till the springtime to manifest them- 
selves, but rival a four-ring circus as a 
continuous performance all the year 
round. 

With boys and girls of the younger 
sort you have to consider the spirit of 
their actions. If they are at the library 
only to improve the social occasion in 
play and tricks with their young friends, 
keep your eye on them till you find out 
who is the ring leader and then deal with 
him so that he will know something has 
happened to him. He is a boy of spirit 
and resourcefulness or he would not have 
attained his proud pre-eminence as leader 
of the gang, so treat him accordingly and 
once you have come into right relations 
with him the others will probably follow. 
Should another aspire to still hold the 
gang at bay, you can only repeat the proc- 
ess as soon as you determine the most 
effective method. If after careful thought 
and tactful procedure you fail to impress 
the boy, a friendly call on his father or 
a period of banishment from the library 
often simplifies matters surprisingly. 

Since the library is “such a safe place 
for young people” it is sometimes in- 
fested with giggling groups of gushing 
girls. Now the library is designed for 
people who wish to go there to read 
books and magazines or to borrow them 
for home use and it has no place for 
people who wish to do neither. An idle 
crowd is ever a mischievous crowd, so, 
as the girls are not using the library for 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
you must insist they take their visiting 
elsewhere. If you do this every time 
they come in for that purpose, most of 
them will get discouraged after a while 
and stay away, except when they come 
to use the library for its legitimate pur- 
poses. If they still persist, ask their 
parents to co-operate with you in influ- 
encing the girls to conduct themselves in 
a manner befitting the time and place. 

There is a class of would-be beaux 
who use the library only as a convenient 
place in which to meet their dear affini- 
ties, and whose “only books are wom- 
an’s looks”’—young women only. They 
do not need to frequent the library to 
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find this variety of literature and the 
library is much better off without them, 
while they are strenuously pursuing this 
branch of learning. Libraries are sup- 
posed to supply the oil with which to 
keep alight the torch of knowledge, but 
they are not supposed to make matches. 
It is a delicate matter to interrupt in 
such love feasts and woe be unto you if 
you attempt to deal with the adored 
ones in public; the chivalry of the ador- 
ers is aroused at once. A private, per- 
sonal interview with the young people 
of this age is usually more productive of 
good results than a public reproof. 

I have briefly touched upon a few of 
the problems of discipline in the library 
and will add a few “don'ts.” 

Don’t nag. 

Don’t reprove one person many times 
without following your reproof with 
more drastic measures. 

Don’t cherish grudges after the disci- 
plined one shows a disposition to reform. 

Don’t glance. suspiciously at your pa- 
trons as if you suspected them of doing 
something wrong, else they may not like 
to disappoint your expectations. 

It is much easier to keep disorder out 
of the library than it is to work it out 
when once established, for disorder is a 
matter of habit and tradition and you are 
liable to periodical outbreaks as each 
fresh gang of youngsters feels the urge 
of growing powers and independence. 

Keep a firm hand, a charitable mind 
and a loving heart for your young peo- 
ple, make the library atmosphere one of 
cheerful, courteous helpfulness and you 
are not likely to be greatly troubled with 
serious disorder. 





We must make use of our quarter- 
hours. We must do something more 
than merely play. What a large amount 
of knowledge we can get in the intervals! 
Are you a good listener? If you take 
heed of what’s said—the best of what 
each one knows—you'll improve your- 
self wonderfully. So I say be greedy to 
understand those matters which do not 
especially belong to youu—Geo. Herbert 
Palmer. 
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What Is the Best Encyclopedia ?* 
Ange V. Milner, Normal University library, 
Illinois 

This is far too large a question. When 
first given me it said, “The best encyclo- 
pedia for the small library.” This has 
some limitations and allows us to dis- 
cuss all the first-rate general cyclopedias 
with reference to this point. 

There are five with which I am ac- 
quainted that are worth considering : 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

New International encyclopedia, - 

Encyclopedia Americana, 

Nelson’s encyclopedia, 

Appleton’s New practical cyclopedia. 

Two other good ones are now suf- 
ficiently up-to-date to compete with these. 
They are Chamber’s encyclopedia and 
the Universal cyclopedia. 

While few libraries can afford to buy 
old cyclopedias, we must remember that 
they are .valuable for the information 
that was recent when they were pub- 
lished. Dr Poole said, “Always buy the 
latest cyclopedias and always keep the 
old ones. They have to cut out some 
of the old information so as to make 
room for the new.” 

We all know the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica in its eleventh edition, so schol- 
arly that it ranks with the great German 
encyclopedias, but so complete and deep 
as to be too difficult or too ponderous 
for popular use. It is a necessity for 
reference libraries, colleges and large 
Normal schools; and for their use the 
A. L. A. binding and plain paper seem 
most suitable. It is not the one to be 
depended on for much of the high school 
and popular work. Fortunately the li- 

* braries that cannot afford it are the very 
ones that do not need it. 

The New International and the Amer- 
icana can be considered together. Both 
are interesting in style and well illus- 
trated; both contain signed articles with 
good bibliographies. 

The New International is advertised 
for $85, and the Americana is not far 
from this price. 

The New International has more com- 


*From an address before Illinois library 
association. 
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plete bibliographies than the Americana, 
and is the more evenly balanced work; 
but some of the Americana articles are 
stronger than the corresponding ones 
in the New International, so that the 
two complement each other in many 
ways. I have found the Americana 
especially strong on North American 
subjects; a critic refers to the value of 
its scientific articles, and one of its agents 
told me that it made a specialty of bi- 
ography. But one can never be sure 
whether it will treat a subject com- 
pletely, write it up very slightly, or ig- 
nore it altogether. 

Either of these two works is excel- 
lent for popular, high school, and family 
use; and at least one of them is a neces- 
sity in a reference, college, or normal 
school library. 

I am not personally acquainted with 
Nelson’s Cyclopedia. Miss Kroeger 
wrote of it as “possessing many valuable 
features, but not necessary for the small 
and medium sized libraries if they have 
the New International.” The “loose 
leaf” edition is certainly kept up-to-date 
in an ingenious way. 

I understand that it is the American 
edition of an English work and that it 
has been edited to adapt it to American 
readers. This is disappointment to me, 
for I have felt the need of an English 
cyclopedia that was simpler and more 
popular in style than the Britannica and 
yet was distinctly English. Neither 
Americana nor New International is full 
enough on European subjects for ex- 
tensive reference work. 

There are many small public libraries 
and high schools that cannot afford any 
of the works mentioned and yet need a 
good cyclopedia. 

Until recently there was no provision 
for them except the purchose of a sec- 
ond-hand copy a few years out of date. 
Then the Appleton Co. undertook the 
preparation of what they called a “high 
class cyclopedia at a low class price.” 
They were well fitted for the work, hav- 
ing published firstrate cyclopedias for 
fifty years, knowing their public, and 
having material on hand that could be 
used in the new undertaking. 
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Appleton’s New practical cyclopedia 
came out in 1910. It is in six volumes 
and sells for $9.75. The articles are 
clear and concise, bibliographies are 
omitted, page margins are narrow and 
bindings plain, and there are some useful 
plates and maps. This little work is 
within the reach of every library that 
needs a cyclopedia at all; and its brevity 
makes it a convenient tool for quick ref- 
erence in the libraries having extensive 
work and using the large cyclopedias. 

Having this, school and small refer- 
ence libraries can supplement it with 
firstrate texts or special reference books 
on subjects that must be treated in 
greater detail, and still keep far within 
the price of a large cyclopedia while 
getting more exactly what they need. 

The additional: help needed for club 
papers and debates is best provided by 
magazine articles, and these cost very 
little when rented from clipping bureaus, 
such as the Cumulative Reference Li- 
brary of the H. W. Wilson Co., of Min- 
neapolis, or the Gleaners’ Library of Be- 
loit, Wis. 

Whatever cyclopedia we have, it 
needs to be kept up-to-date by some year 
book or almanac. 

For year books we have the New In- 
ternational at $5.00; the American Year 
book at $3.50; and the Statesman’s year 
book, an English publication, at $3. 

These again are supplemented, and 
their places even filled to an extent, by 
the World Almanac at 60 cents and the 
Chicago News Almanac at 40 cents. 

Each cyclopedia, year book, and al- 
manac has such distinctive features that 
it is difficult for the large reference li- 
brary to dispense with any of them, and 
one or another is best for the smaller 
ones, according to its community and 
service. 





The first library established in Warren 
county, Ill., was in January, 1836, within 
nine years after the first white people 
located in that county. Now the War- 
ren county library contains 24,000 v. and 
is housed in a building “modern in every 
respect.”—Monmouth Atlas. ; 
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Parcel Post 


At the recent midwinter library meet- 
ings in Chicago the following resolution ~ 
was passed relating to the parcel post: 

Whereas, The parcel post just initi- 
ated, while providing for the various 
commodities entering into ordinary com- 
merce, excepts books, even where trans- 
mitted for a purpose purely scientific or 
educational, and 

Whereas, The considerations which in- 
duced the establishment of the parcel 
post for other articles would apply 
equally to books, while such objections 
as were raised against it as affecting 
trade could not apply to books circu- 
lated by public libraries to readers, or 
between libraries for the benefit of read- 
ers, such circulation being a public serv- 
ice in the interest of science and educa- 
tion, and 

Whereas, the extension of this service 
is now blocked by the high rates charged 
upon books as third class mail matter, 
and 

Whereas, a modification of those rates 
has for years been sought by the library 
interests of the United States and Can- 
ada, and the failure to provide it in the 
parcel post has been a cause of perplexity 
and chagrin, be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Board 
and Council of the American library as- 
sociation, representing the library inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada, 
respectfully urge upon Congress the en- 
actment of such legislation as will rem- 
edy the omission and place books upon 
the same basis as other articles entitled 
to the parcel post. 





Not a Fac-simile 
Editor of Pusiic LrpraRIEs: 

I note in the December issue of Pus- 
Lic LrprariEs that you make mention of 
having received fac-simile copy of a cat- 
alog of books in the Miami library, 1833 
and rules for the government of faculty 
and students, 1843. These pamphlets 
were not fac-simile reprints, but were 
copies of the original issue. In moving 
the library several years ago, I came 
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upon about 100 copies of each and sent 
a copy of each to about 50 libraries 
and people interested in _ libraries 
throughout the country. 
S. J. BRANDENBERG, 
Librarian. 
Miami university, Oxford, Ohio. 





A Reference Help 
Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I wish to call the attention of all libra- 
rians of reference libraries to the value 
for the information desk of the hand- 
book to the library of the Horniman 
Museum, published in London by the 
County Council. price post free, 12 cents. 

It gives under 250 headings mostly sci- 
entific or relating to popular natural his- 
tory, admirable reading lists with an au- 
thor index. 

WILLIAM BEER, 
Librarian. 
Howard Memorial library, 
New Orleans. 





Free Distribution 
Editor Pustic LipraRigs: 

William H. Baldwin (1415 21st St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) an economist, 
will send to libraries desiring them, re- 
prints of a number of articles by him 
on the subject of family desertion and 
non-support laws, on which subject he 
has become an authority. The titles of 
the pamphlets are as follows: The pres- 
ent status of family desertion and non- 
support laws; Family desertion and non- 
support laws in Pennsylvania; Non-sup- 
port laws and the Chicago court of do- 
mestic relations; Extradition for family 
desertion ; Must a man, charged in Penn- 
sylvania with misdemeanor on account of 
desertion or non-support of his wife or 
children, be tried by a jury? 

GeorGE F. BowERMAN. 

Public library, Washington, D. C. 





Latest Count 
Editor of Pusiic LiprariEs: 
I have just looked over the last num- 
ber of Pusrtic LiprarigEs and find Dr. 
Fortescue’s list of the world’s largest li- 
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braries. I do not know when this list 
was prepared, but am certain that it is 
out of date and incorrect as it now 
stands. The Boston public library does 
not appear in the list and the New York 
public is given as 800,000, while it is now 
2,000,000. Arranged in the order of their 
size, according to recent statistics, they 
would appear as follows: 


Bibliotheque Nationale........ 4,500,000 
British Museum............. 3,500,000 
New York public library...... 2,000,000 
Library of Congress.......... 1,891,729 
Royal library of St. Peters- 

6. Chk Dees 4h bade o% 1,881,623 
Royal library of Munich...... 1,350,000 
Royal library of Berlin....... 1,230,000 
Boston public library......... 1,007,000 


H. O. SEVERANCE. 
University of Missouri. 
January 17, 1913. 





Needed—More Knowledge 


I agree heartily with the suggestion in 
January Pusric Liprartes (1:18) that 
we need more and better understanding 
on the part of men like Professor Mc- 
Keever. At the same time, it is refresh- 
ing to find a newspaper that understands. 
The following appeared at the head of 
the editorial columns in a recent issue: 

Wits H. Kerr. 

7 Feb., 1913. 

Why not read something different? 

For most persons Sunday is the one day 
of comparative leisure, when they have 
more command over their time than on the 
other days. Irrespective of any religious 
aspect, doesn’t the day give a chance for a 
little reading or reflection off the beaten 
track? ; 

Wouldn’t it be worth while in the coming 
year to resolve to give a few minutes every 
Sunday to learn something new about the 
world you live in—to read some popular 
book on astronomy, or geology, or history, 
or economics, or art or music, or perha,. 
to make sure of reading at least one good 
poem? 

But consult a competent librarian before 
venturing into unknown fields——Kansas 
City Star, January 5, 1913. 





A man is rich in proportion to the 
things he can afford to let alone— 
Thoreau. 
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$10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore, 
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“When a change of address is ordered, both the new and 
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two weeks before the change is to take effect. 

If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discon- 
tinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice to that 
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Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the 
mails, will be duplicated without charge if request to do 
so is received within 30 days after publication. Later 
than that duplicate copies can be supplied only at reg- 
ular rates. 





Parcel post—A prominent librarian, in 
a recent letter, takes the officers of the 
A. L. A. to task for allowing the parcel 
post bill to pass without including the 
privilege of sending books between libra- 
ries. This is certainly an exalted opinion 
of the power of the A. L. A., though it 
must be said in fairness that the A. L. A. 
did not make the most of its opportunity. 
The committee on state and federal rela- 
tions or whatever body had the matter in 
charge, do not seem to have been very 
strenuous in pushing the measure from 
the library side, with the result that the 
bakers may send mince-pies to their cus- 
tomers by parcel post but books are not 
admitted to the same rates. 

It is always a hard matter to rekindle 
enthusiasm effectively but still the in- 
justice of the present arrangement may 
serve to stir up enough momentum to 
make it possible to remedy the defect 
teuching libraries. Judge Towner of 
lowa, who is now a congressman from 
that state, proposes to introduce shortly 
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a measure covering transportation of 
books. Librarians can do nothing better 
for library service than to see to it that 
their local congressmen are informed 
rightly on the subject and are pledged to 
support the bill when it is presented for 
action. Copies of the resolution passed 
by the League of library commissions 
(see P. L. 18:71), by the Council and 
Executive board of the American library 
association (see p. 106) and other bodies, 
ought to be sent to the congressmen with 
protests from the constituents of the lat- 
ter, against the present omission. 

Detrimental legislation.—It is the season 
of legislative action in most of the states 
and in this season the library interests 
need special care, since from lack of un- 
derstanding, legislation detrimental to the 
best interests of libraries is apt to be put 
upon the statute books, and it is much 
harder to remedy an evil of that kind 
than it is to prevent it. 

As a usual proposition, if the library 
interests are looked after by those whose 
duty it is to care for them, it is easy 
enough to obtain wise, constructive laws. 
The trouble is that too often those in a 
position to help are either uninterested 
or uninformed. 

The law of Indiana, for many years, 
placed the public library under the con- 
trol of the public school board. The 
school boards were empowered to estab- 
lish and maintain public libraries but 
very few of the boards developed public 
libraries under this law and in most in- 
stances, when this was done, the library 
was in a more or less comatose state, 
because the school question was the first 
interest with these boards and in most 
cases was so large that it left little time, 
opportunity or means to develop the li- 
brary side. Some 10 or 12 years ago the 
law was changed, giving the various com- 
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‘munities power to establish public li- 
braries independent of school boards. 
Since then library work has gone for- 
ward with leaps and bounds. 

Now comes a legislator with the propo- 
sition to combine the management of the 
libraries and schools under the school 
board. The passage of such a law would 
be a calamity. There is no more reason 
for placing libraries under the control 
of school boards because children . use 
the libraries, than there would be in 
placing the parks under the control of 
such boards because children are allowed 
to play in them. The reason given for 
the idea proposed is that libraries are 
educational institutions. The average 
school board rarely has educational qual- 
ification, and the problems that confront 
a library board are as foreign to the ex- 
perience and knowledge of average 
school boards as anything that can be 
well imagined. 

It is to be hoped that the bill to place 
libraries under the control of the school 
boards will fail to pass. 

The revision of the Century dictionary.— 
From an extended correspondence with 
the publishers and an examination of the 
material in some of the volumes, it would 
seem that the publishers have sustained 
the claim they make that the Century 
dictionary has been revised and revised 
extensively. 

Mr Severance’s criticism in January 
Pustic Lrprarizs (p. 16) was not so 
much that the Century dictionary had 
not been revised, as that the new mate- 
rial was not included in the body of the 
work, but is distributed in the unpaged 
supplements at the end of each volume. 
As a matter of fact the whole work is 
so large that the changes, numerous as 
they are, do not make themselves readily 
seen. In such a large work, page after 
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page of the body of the work shows no 
change at all, but there is change and 
considerable of it, though the great bulk 
of revision and addition comes in the 
supplementary pages of each volume. 
Reference librarians report a good deal 
of confusion in the use of the volumes 
from this cause. 

Mr Ellsworth of the Century Co., 
writing of the matter, says: 


Perhaps we have been guilty of being 
too trustful of the public, thinking that the 
public—and especially librarians, who have 
always been friendly to our house—would 
believe what we said. We did not in the 
first issue of the revision of the Century 
Dictionary bear too hard on the fact that it 
had been thoroughly made over—we simply 
made the statement, especially in ‘the pre- 
face, and let it go at that. 

No one who has not had experience with 
a dictionary can realize the extraordinary 
growth of the language. 


But even with whatever just criticism 
may be made the fact remains that the 
Century dictionary in all its forms is a 
valuable work whose place is not taken 
by any other publication and whose ab- 
sence would leave a void that would be 
keenly felt in every line it touches. 


State supervision in Illinois— State su- 
pervision of library service in Illinois ex- 
ists only in name. There is legislation 
proposed in the present assembly, looking 
to the betterment of conditions. There 
is no real demand for legislation. _ IIli- 
nois has a State library in name. The 
need lies in the appointment of persons 
to the State library of Illinois, that know 
what ought to be done, how it ought to be 
done and with a willingness and a desire 
to work that it shall be done. If the new 
State library board will do this one thing, 
regardless of needy relatives, political in- 
debtedness or personal favoritism, a little 
of the reproach that has justly rested on 
library conditions in the state of Illinois 
will at once be removed. There is no law 
preventing or even hindering good work 
with present state library machinery. The 
lack is in knowledge of what ought to be 
done and in disposition to do it. 
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Library Instruction* 
(Concluded.) 
Course of study on the use of the library, 
Grade 7 , 

Have pupils bring U. S. history, or any 
other text book with an index, and pencil 
and paper. 

Lesson l. .- 

1. Assign some short topic a little 
in advance of the pupils’ les- 
sons, to be looked up in the 
index. 

After it is found have one pupil read 
the paragraph aloud. Then ask 
the pupils to close books and have 
them write in their own words 
what they have read. Have two 
pupils read notes aloud. (The 
aim here is to develop in the chil- 
dren the power to reproduce ideas. ) 
Lesson 2. 

1. If more information were wanted, 
where would you look for it? 
Ans. Encyclopedia. 

What does the encyclopedia give? 

Develop answers. 

a Gives article about a subject. 
Sometimes the articles are 
short, sometimes long; always 
concise. Articles about coun- 
tries are arranged in para- 
graphs. It is not necessary to 
read every word of the article. 
Pick out the paragraph you 
want and read that carefully. 
Give example; use blackboard. 
Send child to encyclopedia. 

b Sometimes gives pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

c Sometimes gives lists of books 
at end of article. 

d Gives illustrations and draw- 
ings and maps. 





[*This course of lessons on the use of the 
library for grades two to eight of the public 
schools is offered as a tentative form that 
may be used as a guide to the instructor 
who has the opportunity to do systematic 
work and serves to unify the teaching 
throughout the library system. It will be 
necessary to adapt the course to suit local 
conditions. Suggestions for changes or cor- 
rections are invited. 

EstHer Straus ENGLANDER.] 
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Copy important dates or phrase that 
you wish to quote. Otherwise 
note in-your own words the chief 
ideas of the paragraphs. Exam- 
ple: George Washington—Pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts. 

Have teacher assign subject to be 

looked up for another lesson. 
Suggestive lesson as teacher should assign 
it to pupils 
Lesson 3. Bolivar, South American pa- 
triot. 

1. There are several articles under 
Bolivar. Read each one just 
far enough to get the drift un- 
til you come to the one relative 
to the patriot. 

Take notes in your own words, 
copying only names and dates. 

a Name, when and where born. 
b Family and education. 
c Travels, including visit to the 
U.S. ; 
d Career as a soldier, conqueror, 
president and dictator. 
e Conspiracy against him, down- 
fall and death. 
f Lasting effects of his work, 
names given him because of it 
—how honored by U. S. 
2. Oral lesson from what was read. 
3. Written lesson. 
Grade 8 
The text book 
Lesson 1. 
History of books. 

1. Durable. 

Stone tablets, Ten commandmenrts. 
Clay baked, Chaldeans. Skin of 
goats, scroll, papyrus. 

2. Paper (10th century). 

3. Present form. 

Title page, author, title, publisher. 

Copyright, contents, preface or in- 
troduction, chapter, paragrapn, 
sentence, footnote, glossary, ap- 
pendix, index. 

4. How to read for a subject; for a 

thought. Example, get thought from 

a paragraph. 

How to take notes, copying, re- 
production. 
Lesson 2. The dictionary. 
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1. Who wrote it. Explain “com- 
piler.” 
2. Its use— 

Spelling ; pronunciation ; derivation ; 
parts of speech; declension; defi- 
nition; shades of meaning, exam- 
ple, geom., mus., obs., law; ex- 
amples of use of word (quota- 
tions); syn=synonym; illustra- 
tions. 

3. How to use it—finger guides— 
spell correctly—know alphabet. 

4. Compare Webster, Standard,.Cen- 
tury. 

The encyclopedia 

1. Who wrote it. Explain “Editor” 
(author of articles, editor of whole). 

2. Its use. 

1. Contains information on sub- 
jects. 

Explain meaning of “subject”— 
history, geography, etc. 

2. Arrangement alphabetical. 

3. Gives facts in concise form, 
sometimes pronunciation, illustra- 
tions and maps. 

4. Subdivision of articles (para- 
graphing). 

5. Lettering on back of volumes— 
cross reference. 

6. Compare briefly New interna- 
tional, Universal, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

The atlas and gazetteer. 

Define atlas, gazetteer. 

1. Maps. 
2. Description. 

Test questions for practice work. 

1. Find something about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

2. Spell shellac. 

3. Syllabize telephone. 

4. Spell judgment. 

5. What is the meaning of 
“nice” ? ; 

6. What is a doge? 

7. What is the longitude and 
latitude of Cincinnati? 

8: What is the vegetation of the 
Philippine Islands? 

9. Look up dragoon in diction- 
ary, encyclopedias. 
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Lesson 3. 
1. Poole’s index. 
Who wrote it? Compiler. 
How Mr Poole began his index. 
Librarian of Public library of Cin- 


cinnati. Our large collection of 
periodicals. Reader’s guide, a 
continuation. Explain cumula- 
tion. 
2. Its use. 
The index is arranged alphabetically 
by subject. 
Note name of periodical, volume and 
page. 
Show monthly and yearly volumes. 
Lesson 4. 
Catalog 
1. Cards. 


1. Written for each book. 
Author—name several authors. 
Title—name several titles. 
Subject—name several subjects. 

2. Author, editor, translator, dis- 
tinguish between them. 

3. Cross reference—Mark Twain, 
see Clemens, Samuel Langhorn. 

4. Subjects. Biography. Country. 

Common things. 
Entry made in red ink. 

5. Title—Do not look under the 

article “the,” “a,” “an.” 
2. General direction. 

1. Look directly for the author, 
title or subject under. the first 
word. If not found, then look 
under related words. 

3. Explain labels and guide cards. 
Lesson 5. e 
Classification of books 
1. Books are arranged by subject. 

1. Fiction. Fiction is arranged al- 
phabetically by author. Explain 
Cutter numbers. 

2. Non-fiction. Non-fiction is num- 
bered according to subject. Ex- 
plain classification. Use book- 
marks. 

2. Can you locate a book you have 
read on a subject other than fic- 
tion? Test the number. 

Test 
1. Find books on shelves. 





New Edition of the Century 
Dictionary 


In his communication in the last Pus- 
Lic LipraRIEs with regard to the Century 
Dictionary Mr. Severance said: “The 
paging in the 1891 edition is the same as 
that of the 1911 edition, and the subject 
matter on each.page is the same. . . There 
may be minor changes in the text which 
are not apparent to the average reader.” 
It would be unfair to the publishers and 
to librarians to let the statement in italics 
(which are mine) go unchallanged. 
When I examined the 1911 edition for 
the Booklist the publishers offered to 
send me, and I was glad to receive, mate- 
rial showing the nature and extent of the 
changes. In this material was included 
pages of editor’s copy in the various 
authors’ handwriting, both for the Dic- 
tionary and the Cyclopedia of Names, 
corrected maps for the Atlas and a 
volume of the old edition with all the 
changes occurring in it pasted in, printed 
on different colored paper, so that their 
number and nature could easily be de- 
tected. Where these changes occurred 
I made a careful comparison with the 
old material and was surprised to find 
how much greater the revision was than 
I had anticipated. Many of the changes 
were, naturally, etymological, but some 
of these were of decided importance to 
the student. In many the definition was 
greatly improved, in clearness of phrase- 
ology or in completeness. In a few cases 
new words and definitions were inserted. 
To bring these changes into the same 
paging, some old matter had necessarily 
to be thrown out. This elimination has 
been very cleverly done. Wherever I 
made comparison the omissions were 
confined to obsolete words or citations 
that would not be missed. If Mr Sever- 
ance will examine pp. 478-79 he will find 
two at least that are wholly reset—with 
the gain of an antiquated cut omitted, 
another of the storage battery replaced 
by a more up-to-date one and an added 
article on the battleship (supplemented 
by additional material in the supplemen- 
tary pages, and here, by the way, is an 
example of revision in the Supplement). 
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With this volume before me I had no 
difficulty whatever in believing the pub- 
lishers’ statement that the whole work 
contained about 100,000 revisions, cover- 
ing over 1,100 regular pages. Certainly 
these are of sufficient importance as a 
body to leave no question as to the de- 
sirability of the new edition over the old 
work and Supplement in libraries used 
by any considerable number of adult stu- 
dents, and many public libraries would 
invest $40 much more wisely in such a 
replacement than in the purchase of 
ephemeral volumes which duplicate mag- 
azine material and of poor fiction. 

I know of nothing in the history of 
the Century Company that warrants the 
suspicious attitude which librarians seem 
to hold toward this revision of the Dic- 
tionary, but it is doubtless due to its hav- 
ing followed so closely on the heels of 
the Supplement and to the difficulty of 
detecting the revised material, scattered 
as it is through ten volumes. Perhaps 
a mistake was made in not issuing a new 
edition in place of the supplemental vol- 
umes. However that may be, it is a pity 
that scholarly readers should be deprived 
of so important a reference tool in its 
best form, whatever its history, in case 
the library can afford it. 

Etva L. Bascom. 

A. L. A. Booklist Office. 

Madison, Wis. 
ee a ee 


Later 


From the point of view of mere in- 
formation my statement hardly seems 
necessary now, but I should be glad to 
have it printed since it shows that the 
dictionary was not recommended in the 
Booklist without proper examination. 
Moreover, it may catch the eye of some 
readers who ignore advertising pages. 
These snap judgments by librarians (and 
I have heard many of them speak of the 
new edition of the Century just as Mr 
Severance does) are certainly discourag- 
ing, and I am tempted to go on record 
regarding some of them frequently, but 
can’t take the time. 

Etva L. Bascom. 
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A Bibliography of Classics* 

This handsome volume is a credit to 
all who have been concerned in its au- 
thorization, compilation and production. 
That a great municipal library should 
not only possess a live and growing col- 
lection of over 4,000 titles relating to the 
classic world of Greece and Rome, but 
should also have the courage to call at- 
tention to them by means of such an 
attractive volume as this,are facts of con- 
siderable significance in the never ending 
“Battle of the books” and the contest 
between the ancients and the moderns. 
By those who believe that the ancient 
world still has much that is worthy of 
the closest study by the modern, this cat- 
alog will be received as an encouraging 
sign. 

The catalog is a descriptive list of the 
books contained in the Central libraries 
upon Greek and Roman religion and 
philosophy, history and archzology, fine 
art, langauge and literature. The titles 
are arranged in their classified order and 
the system of classification used is the 
Dewey, with one or two slight depart- 
ures. 

This classified list is followed by an 
excellent alphabetical index of authors, 
editors, translators, commentators, illus- 
trators and subjects, which quickly indi- 
cates the presence or absence of a de- 
sired title. Taken as a whole, this pub- 
lic library. classical collection is a far 
richer one and more complete in the ma- 
terials for research than many college 
collections with which we are acquainted. 
A testing of some 30 of its subject 
groups has revealed the fact that in each 
case the really indispensable books are 
there. 

The compilers have incorporated a 
number of minor features, which add 
much to the interest and usefulness of 
their list. For example, when transla- 
tions of a Greek or Roman author are 





*Catalogue of books concerning the 
Greek and Latin classics in the Central pub- 
lic library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 
By Basil Anderton, librarian, and T. E. 
Turnbull, assistant-librarian. xiv, 269 pp. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1912. Sq. O. 
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in verse, that fact is indicated; and 
when the language in which a book is 
written is not obvious from its title, they 
have made it clear with an explanatory 
note. 

As most of the early printed books in 
the library fall in the classical section, a 
separate list of editions printed before 
the end of the fifteenth century is given. 
These number 66 in all, beginning with 
a Valerius Maximus printed at Venice 
in 1482. The catalog has also a gratify- 
ing indication of the growing tendency 
toward co-operation of different libraries 
situated in the same city. “Certain pe- 
riodicals and books belonging to Arm- 
strong College library are included. It 
will be remembered that, with regard to 
the proceedings of learned societies and 
analogous publications, both the Public 
libraries committee and the Armstrong 
College library committee were some 


time ago good enough to approve a 


scheme of co-ordination whereby need- 
less duplication was avoided; and that, 
by means of the money saved, new fields 
of research were thrown open to the stu- 
dent. The principle thus approved and 
adopted has to some extent been applied 
also to the purchase of books. As the 
students of one institution have been 
made welcome to the privileges of the 
other, it has been unnecessary for the 
Public library to buy certain books that 
the library of the college had acquired 
and vice versa. Therefore it has been 
thought well to include in this books and 
transactions belonging to the College 
library. 

The librarian of the Society of an- 
tiquaries has also been good enough to 
offer, in the name of that society, a wel- 
come to those Public library readers who 
desire to consult certain volumes in the 
collection under his charge. These vol- 
umes have’ also been included in the cata- 
log here printed.” 

Fifteen excellent halftone illustrations 
of classical scenes and monuments taken 
from vases, paintings, manuscript, med- 
als, etc., are distributed through the vol- 
ume with pleasing effect. W.N.C.C. 
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An Active Small Library 


Baker, Oregon, with a population of 
less than 7,000, prides itself upon hav- 
ing one of the pioneer libraries of the 
state. 

It is the outgrowth of a small sub- 
scription library in charge of the local 
woman’s club: In 1906 it became a free 
institution supported by a city tax. At 
this time the library contained about 
1,000 vdlumes which were then classi- 
fied and cataloged. The progress at first 
was necessarily slow, for the appropria- 
tion was small and there was no strong 
public sentiment to aid it; but as the 
people began to see the need of an in- 
stitution of this kind and the opportu- 
nities it afforded, their half-hearted en- 
thusiasm changed into an earnest desire 
to help. ~ 

After the second year it became evi- 
dent that a building was needed and steps 
were taken to obtain a donation from 
Mr Carnegie for this purpose. His first 
offer to the city was $17,500, but he 
was prevailed upon to raise this amount 
to $25,000. 

In the spring of 1909 the building was 
completed. Built of Baker building stone 
and finished throughout in Oregon fir, it 
affords a splendid example of what the 
resources of the county and state offer. 

The library now contains nearly 6,000 
volumes. The circulation is increasing 
steadily; a recent monthly report shows 
an average daily circulation of over 100 
volumes. It is the reference department, 
however, that is showing the most sat- 
isfactory results. Our work with the 
schools and study classes has always been 
the most important part of our work. 
Just at present 10 debating teams are 
using the reference department for their 
work on the various subjects. 

Our experience here has taught us that 
in order to attain the best results in the 
work of the library it is necessary to have 
the co-operation of every interest and 
faction in the city, making them feel that 
in the public library they have one inter- 
est in common. To strengthen this feel- 
ing we have at various times held public 
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meetings in the interest of the library. 
These meetings not only stirred up new 
interest among the people, but proved 
to be a great help to us, for by coming 
in contact with these various interests we 
were better able to anticipate their needs 
so as to be prepared to meet them when 
we were called upon to do so. (The 
fact that we are so far from any large 
book supply house makes this a very im- 
portant item with us.) 

Not long ago we tried a new publicity 
scheme that proved very interesting. We 
announced a “library evening” and every- 
one was invited. The object of the meet- 
ing was to show in a practical way some 
of the results obtained by our work in 
the hope of interesting others. The pro- 
gram took the form of an “experience 
meeting” and various patrons of the li- 
brary gave their “testimony” and told of 
the personal benefits derived from the 
library in their particular line of interest. 
During the course of the program the 
following phases of the work were 
brought out very effectively: The library 
and the business man, the professional 
man, the working man, the boy who is 
learning a trade, the man away from 
home, the study classes, the mother, the 
teacher, the student, the boy with a 
hobby. The “boy with a hobby” (boy 
11 years old) told of the many inter- 
esting things he had learned about elec- 
tricity by reading the books on this sub- 
ject in the children’s department and 
supplemented his talk by a practical dem- 
onstration of the instrument he had made 
as a result of his study. 

At this meeting we also called atten- 
tion to an exhibit of children’s books 
that we had prepared in view of aiding 
the selection of Christmas books for the 
home. We were fortunate to secure the 
co-operation of the local book dealer and 
the books were placed in stock, with the 
result that many of the better books 
found their way into the homes. 

The library is a vital part of the 
town’s life and is becoming more largely 


sO every year. 
Susan M. Moser, 


Librarian. 
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Honoring Mr. Hutchins of Wisconsin 


A testimonial dinner was tendered Mr 
F. A. Hutchins of Wisconsin at the Uni- 
versity club, Madison, Monday evening, 
January 13. Mr Hutchins has been long 
identified with the educational and bet- 
terment work in Wisconsin and the din- 
ner was an effort on the part of those 
interested to express to Mr Hutchins 
their hearty appreciation of his work and 
of himself personally. Dean L. E. Reber 
of the University of Wisconsin was 
toastmaster and the following toasts were 
offered: 

Mr Hutchins and the early days of the 
Library commission—Mrs C. S. Morris, 
Berlin, Wis. — ; 

Mr Hutchins and the township libraries— 
O. E. Wells, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Mr Hutchins and the state park move- 
ment—E. M. Griffith, state forester, Mad- 
ison. 

Mr Hutchins and the anti-tuberculosis 
crusade—Dr H. E. Dearholt, Milwaukee. 

Mr Hutchins and the University exten- 
sion division—W. H. Lighty, Madison, Wis. 

Mr Hutchins and the legislative reference 
work—Charles McCarthy, Madison. 

Mr Hutchins and one of his successors— 
M. S. Dudgeon, Madison. 

_ Mr Hutchins as a man—F. W. Hall, Mad- 
ison. 

Mr. Hutchins as a citizen—W. H. Hatton, 
New London. 

Presentation of testimonial volume for 
the committee—Miss L. E. Stearns, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Informal talks. 





, Special Reading Circles 


The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued a circular letter to the “Occa- 
sional reader.” The substance of the let- 
ter refers to a plan of systematic read- 
ing, even of novels, bringing together 
those who want to read the same things 
‘nto a reading circle and providing test 
exercises or questions after the reading 
of the books. The subjects that have been 
suggested for such circles are “Efficiency 
in the home,” “Side lights on seasonal 
nature study,” novels on American his- 
tory, “The woman movement,” “The 
evolution of the lady,’ contemporary 
novels, and the history of New Jersey. 
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A. L. A. Proceedings, 1912 


The secretary of the A. L. A., George 
B. Utley, reports increased calls for 
copies of the A. L. A. publications. 

Mr. Utley in referring to the com- 
ment of the Springfield Republican on 
the “A. L. A. Proceedings” for 1912, 
says: 

There is some truth in the Republi- 
can’s editorial questioning the need of so 
lengthy a report of a professional meet- 
ing. The writer, however, fails to dis- 
criminate between books which are put 
out merely for reading and those which 
are intended also and primarily for refer- 
ence use. I consider the A. L. A. Pro- 
ceedings to belong to the latter class. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
papers printed each year which are of 
such a general character as to exclude 
them from a strictly reference list, but 
the greater portion of the volume of each 
year’s proceedings is published with the 
conviction that the various articles will 
be referred to from time to time by li- 
brarians who are in search of definite 
information on a definite subject. Take 
for example an illustration from the Ot- 
tawa Proceedings. We published in full 
Miss Imhoff’s very excellent paper ‘“Cat- 
aloging in legislative reference work.” 
Now we would not expect the average li- 
brarian, much less the layman, to sit 
down and go through that article as one 
of general interest to the average li- 
brarian. If, however, a librarian was 
searching the literature of library econo- 
my for material on cataloging in legis- 
lative reference work she would in due 
course unearth this very excellent pa- 
per, and then would undoubtedly bless 
the day that such definite and valuable 
advice was preserved in cold type. 
Therefore it seems to me that it is the 
office and duty of the official Proceed- 
ings of each learned and professional 
association to preserve the valuable lit- 
erature produced from year to year pri- 
marily for its value from the reference 
point of view. It seems to me when 
looked at from this angle there is much 
to justify the full printing of the papers 
as delivered at our annual conferences. 








; 
; 
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College and University Librarians of 
the Middle West 
Midwinter meeting 

The fourth annual meeting of the col- 
lege and university librarians of the Mid- 
dle West opened in the assembly room of 
the Harper memorial library, University 
of Chicago, on Friday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 3. There was an attendance at the 
first session of nearly 100 persons. Be- 
sides the university librarians, a consid- 
erable number of library assistants from 
local libraries as well as other visiting 
librarians were present. The libraries of 
McGill and Princeton universities were 
represented by Professor Gould and Dr 
Richardson, respectively, both of whom 
contributed to the discussions and did 
much to make the session a success. 

The formal report on “Modifications 
of the decimal classification in the depart- 
ment of literature” was to have been pre- 
sented by Mr Goulding of the University 
of Illinois. As he was unable to be pres- 
ent a brief report was made by Miss 
Hutchins for the classical department 
and by Miss Wyeth for the modern lan- 
guage department of that university. Mr 
Gerould explained the modifications re- 
sorted to at the University of Minnesota 
and Mr Severance and Miss Butlin out- 
lined some of the changes which had been 
found desirable at the University of Mis- 
souri and at Beloit college. The discus- 
sion which followed was participated in 
by Mr Smith of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr Richardson of Princeton, the 
chairman and others. 

Mr Drury outlined in an informal way 
the features which he considered essen- 
tial in a librarian’s report, emphasizing 
the various items to be included and the 
desirability of some uniformity .of rule 
‘and practice in the compilation. It is 
hoped that his remarks may be made 
available in printed form. Dr Richard 
son introduced the topic, “The standing 
of the library in the university,” giving a 
number of illustrations from his own 
experience. Professor Root, who had 
in the meantime taken the chair, con- 
tributed to the discussion, as did also Mr 
Smith of the University of Wisconsin, 
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Dr Burton of the University of Chicago, 
Mr Gerould of Minnesota and others. 

The last topic of the afternoon session 
was introduced by Mr Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, “Specialization in 
university and college libraries.” Time 
did not permit any extensive discussion 
of Mr Smith’s excellent report and it 
is hoped that the question may be taken 
up again at a future time. 

After a tour of inspection of the new 
Harper memorial library the visitors ad- 
journed to Hutchinson Commons, where 
a dinner was served by the university. 
At 7:30 they convened again for a joint 
meeting of the Bibliographical society of 
America and the College and university 
librarians, Professor Gould, president of 
the Bibliographical society, being in the 
chair. 

Mr Josephson of the John Crerar li- 
brary read a paper on various aids to 
research, such as “Die Briicke” of Mu- 
nich. His paper was discussed by Dr 
von Noé, secretary of the Bibliographical 
society. Dr Koch of the University of 
Michigan then gave an illustrated lecture 
on university library buildings and plans. 
The lecture as well as the views was 
much enjoyed by all present and a de- 
lightful informality prevailed which per- 
mitted interruption for questions and 
discussion of special features. 

A report on the new building of the 
University of California library had been 
received from Mr Leupp and was read 
by Dr Koch. The various defects in the 
building at Berkeley as pointed out by 
Mr Leupp seemed to correspond very 
closely to those which have become ap- 
parent also in the Harper library build- 
ing since its occupancy in June, 1912. 
Mr Leupp’s report is likely to appear in 
full in one of the library periodicals and 
no detailed statement is therefore called 
for at the present time. Dr Koch was. 
followed by Mr Lichtenstein, librarian 
of Northwestern university, who re- 
ported on the plans of the new Harvard 
library, illustrating his remarks by views 
of the floor plans and building. 

At the session on Saturday morning 
Professor Root was again in the chair. 
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Mr Lichtenstein reported on his experi- 
ences during 1912 as co-operative pur- 
chasing agent for several American li- 
braries. His report was supplemented 
by a statement from Mr Andrews on 
behalf of the John Crerar library and 
by Miss Perrine for the University of 
Chicago library, the latter being read by 
Mr Manchester. Both libraries expressed 
general satisfaction with the results of 
the venture. Possible extension of the 
printing of analytical cards by the Library 
of Congress was urged by Mr Jewett of 
Nebraska. The limit which university 
libraries might set in the acquisition of 
certain lines of publications and material 
was reported on by Mr Severance of Mis- 
souri, Mr Smith of Wisconsin, Mr Jew- 
ett of Nebraska, Mr Gerould of Minne- 
sota and others, reporting on the prac- 
tices of their respective libraries. A re- 
port by Mr Windsor of Illinois on “Inter- 
library loans of 1912” was in his absence 
read by Mr Drury. 

The committee on arrangements for 
next year’s meeting consists of Professor 
A. S. Root of Oberlin, J. T. Gerould of 
Minnesota and H. O. Severance of Mis- 
souri. 

J. C. M. Hanson, 
Chairman. 





Normal School Librarians of the 
Middle West 
Meeting in Chicago 

The meeting of the Normal School 
librarians of the middle west at the Sher- 
man hotel, Chicago, Friday morning and 
afternoon, January 3, 1913, brought to- 
gether 32 people, representing 18 nor- 
mal schools in eight states, one state de- 
partment of public instruction, two li- 
brary schools, one library commission, 
two public library training departments, 
two public libraries and one high school 
library. 

The problem of the rural school library 
and how the normal school libraries may 
help was presented by C. Edwin Wells, 
librarian of the State normal school, 
Maryville, Missouri. The increasing com- 
forts of farm life demand that the taste 
for reading in country school pupils shall 
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be fostered adequately. Make the rural 
school library the community library. The 
normal schools should prepare plans for 
model country community school build- 
ings,in which are provided proper library 
quarters. The normal schools might well 
co-operate in the supervision of rural 
school libraries. One of the needs is 
lists of books to buy. The rural school 
library should be a distributing agency 
for the publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state ex- 
periment stations. The discussion of Mr 
Wells’ excellent paper developed addi- 
tional points as follows: The possibility 
of having printed catalog cards for all 
books on the state school library list, 
and the necessity of acquainting normal 
school students with the books which 
they will afterwards use and need in 
their little school libraries. 


The Minnesota plan of supervising 
school libraries through the state depart- 
ment of public instruction was described 
by Miss Martha Wilson, supervisor of 
school libraries for the Minnesota state 
department. The work in Minnesota has 
included the promotion of school library 
interests in general, improvement of the 
rural school libraries, making school li- 
brary aids available, urging instruction 
in the use of books in the high schools 
and more work in children’s literature 
in the normal schools, attempting to raise 
the standard of service in school libraries, 
correlating the school and public li- 
braries, advice in organization, prepara- 
tion and publication of aids and lists, 
and exhibits and talks at educational 
meetings. Minnesota now has thirty- 
nine consolidated schools in every one of 
which a library room is required by law. 
The discussion centered around the ap- 
parently unnecessary duplication of work 
in the preparation of the state printed 
school library lists. Discussion of the 
best agency for the supervision of the 
school libraries (whether by the state 
library commissions, the state department 
of education or by an officer represent- 
ing the state normal schools) developed 
considerable interest, with possibly the 
conclusion that varying conditions de- 
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mand different answers, the point being 
to provide the needed help for school 
libraries. 

Miss Delia Ovitz, librarian of the State 
normal school at Milwaukee, told of her 
plan for library instruction in the grades, 
beginning with the care and mechanism 
of books taught to the second and third 
grades, and proceeding through the 
grades with explanation of authorship, 
classification, indexes, dictionary, ency- 
clopedia, finding of references, use of 
catalog and magazine indexes (eighth 
grade). Miss Ovitz emphasized the ad- 
visability of getting the child to know 
that the library has something on his 
hobby; all libraries then have an appre- 
ciative user during his lifetime. 

How best to organize library instruc- 
tion and training in the normal school 
was discussed by Miss Gertrude Buck, 
head of the department of library science 
at Kansas State normal school, Emporia. 
The course in library methods, twenty 
lessons, required of all college freshmen 
at Emporia, was described. Of the elec- 
tive courses the most popular are chil- 
dren’s literature, story telling and book 
selection. It was an inspiration to the 
meeting to have the visible evidence that 
at least one normal school has a mem- 
ber of faculty giving full time to library 
instruction. 

The responsibility of the normal 
schools for furthering a more general 
knowledge of children’s literature was 
the topic of practical suggestions by Miss 
Irene Warren, librarian of the school of 
education, University of Chicago. Miss 
Warren suggested that, in co-operation 
with other library workers, an effort be 
made, 1) to secure the publication by 
the U. S. commissioner of education or 
the state superintendents, of the best lists 
of books for children and helps in the 
use of books; 2) to interest the educa- 
tional periodicals and organizations like 
the Congress of Mothers in publishing 
special lists and aids ; and, 3) to endeavor 
to have the normal schools require 
courses in children’s literature or to sub- 
stitute the study of children’s classics 
for the usual literary classics. The per- 


manent committee of this organization 
was instructed to work in the directions 
indicated, and the co-operation of the 
League of Library Commissions, in ses- 
sion in an adjoining room, was at once 
asked and promised. 

The round table conference, led by 
Miss Helen Louise Dickey, librarian of 
Chicago normal school, was especially 
interested in the possibility of co-operat- 
ing with the National council of Eng- 
lish teachers, the N. E. A. library de- 
partment and the A. L. A. children’s and 
college reference sections. Problems dis- 
cussed briefly were: Classification, de- 
partmental libraries, faculty relations, 
fiction, government documents, reserve 
books and student help. 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was adopted, in substance as fol- 
lows: 

1. The need of centralized supervi- 
sion of school libraries. 

2. The need of trained service in high 
school libraries. 

3. Required instruction in normal 
schools in library management and chil- 
dren’s literature, with special instruction 
adapted to rural school library condi- 
tions. 

4. Fuller appreciation of the responsi- 
bility and service of normal school li- 
brarians, as evidenced by faculty rank, 
salary and assistance. 

5. Wherever feasible,a special teacher 
for library courses in normal schools. 

6. Co-operation in bibliographical 
work and cataloging. 

The following committee was asked to 
continue the organization and co-operate 
with other library interests: Willis H. 
Kerr, Kansas State normal school, Em- 
poria, chairman; Miss Delia Ovitz, State 
normal school, Milwaukee; C. Edwin 
Wells, State normal school, Maryville, 
Missouri; Miss G. M. Walton, Michi- 
gan normal college, Ypsilanti, and Miss 
Irene Warren, School of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Thanks were voted 
Mr Kerr for his efforts toward making 
this meeting so enthusiastic and success- 
ful. 
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Massachusetts Library Club Meeting 


The Massachusetts library club held 
its eightieth meeting Thursday, January 
23, at Medford. The meeting was well 
attended, about 300 being present, in- 
cluding many librarians from the ad- 
joining states. There was also present 
a noticeably large number of library 
trustees. 

Many visited the Royall House, a fine 
specimen of. early colonial architecture 
and of historic interest because of its 
early occupants and its associations with 
the Revolution. The Medford library 
has many interesting features, including 
a separate building for the children, and 
many found inspiration and profit from 
their visit there. The librarians left 
Medford with an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies and fine welcome 
given them with inspiration derived from 
the papers read and from their visit to 
the library, and with a grateful under- 
standing of the hard work by Miss Sar- 
gent and the committee which made a 
marked success of the meeting. 

The meeting opened with an address 
of welcome by the Rev. Henry C. De- 
Long, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Medford public library, in 
which he paid fine tribute to the memory 
of the former librarian, Miss Mary E. 
Sargent, whose works, particularly with 
children, was of inestimable value to the 
town. 

Mr Belden, president of the club, made 
a graceful response and then presented 
the resolutions * passed by the Execu- 
tive Board and Council of the American 
Library Association at a recent meeting. 

On motion of Mr Shaw the. club en- 
dorsed these resolutions in the following 


words: 

The members of the Massachusetts li- 
brary club, assembled in regular meeting 
at Medford, January 23, 1913, desire em- 
phatically to endorse resolutions recently 
passed by the council of the American li- 
brary association relative to the exclusion 
of books from the privilege of parcels post. 

We believe it to be self-evident that 
these resolutions are framed in no spirit 
of selfishness or partisanship, but exclusive- 
ly for the increased efficiency in service of 





*See page —. 
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the libraries of the United States. We fur- 
thermore agree as individuals present at 
this meeting to petition or to aid in pe- 
titioning our respective congressmen, both 
of the sixty-second and sixty-third con- 
gresses, urging them to secure favorable 
legislation in regard to this most important 
matter. 

Mr Belden then called the attention of 
the club to a letter from Mr A. L. Bailey 
of the A. L. A. committee on binding, 
who wanted it made known that the 
Committee has established a collection 
which includes work done by many bind- 
ers making a specialty of binding for 
libraries. Each binder has sent in sam- 
ples, showing the manner in which he 
binds fiction, children’s books and peri- 
odicals. In. addition to these samples 
each binder has answered a list of 24 
questions relating to methods, materials, 
prices, etc. With these samples and 
answers to these questions in hand the 
Committee is in a position to give defin- 
ite opinions upon quality and style of 
work whenever librarians ask for it. Li- 
brarians can help make this plan more 
useful. 

A further announcement brought to 
the notice of the club a “Guide to the 
United States for the immigrant alien,” 
in English, Yiddish, Italian, and Polish 
versions. This has been prepared by John 
Foster Carr and may be obtained of him 
at 241 Fifth Ave., New York City, for 
20 cents, postpaid. The Massachusetts 
free public library commission will also 
supply the book bound for 35 cents to 
all Massachusetts libraries. Other for- 
eign translations besides those mentioned 
are to appear shortly. 

Government documents 

The topic for the morning session was 
Government documents, with James I. 
Wyer, jr., of the New York state library, 
as the principal speaker. Mr Wyer de- 
voted the first part of his paper to a 
consideration of state and city docu- 
ments. He called attention to the neces- 
sity of at least one library in every locali- 
ty preserving public records, since offi- 
cers of government change so often that 
they take little trouble to keep complete 
files of annual reports, etc., which are 
so valuable for local history and which 
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are so often printed only in the local 
papers. Few libraries, he continued, 
should attempt to collect systematically 
the documents of other cities except pos- 
sibly those dealing with civic improve- 
ment, education, etc. 

He advised most libraries to keep the 
public docurhents of their own state 
which in Massachusetts may be had free 
from the secretary of the commonwealth. 
Other documents which are valuable to 
keep may be discovered by consulting 
the Monthly List of State Publications 
which is published by the United States 
government at 50 cents a year. Other 
indexes dealing with state documents 
have been compiled by Miss Adelaide 
Hasse and Richard R. Bowker. 

Mr Wyer then took up the perplexing 
matter of United States documents, ex- 
plaining the methods of the government 
printer and of the superintendent of 
documents, and told why so many librar- 
ies are burdened with documents they 
do not want and why so many others can 
not get the documents they need. The 
best way to get documents is to apply 
directly to the Bureau that issues them ; 
failing there, apply to the local repre- 
sentative, then to the senator, and finally 
to the superintendent of documents. 
Congress is trying to stop the wasteful 
distribution, which partly accounts for 
the fact that a price is placed on so many 
documents by the superintendent of 
documents. Mr Wyer recommended 
that the average library treat the docu- 
ments it keeps as ordinary books and 
classify them, while those it does not 
want should be sent back to the super- 
intendent of documents, who will fur- 
nish franks for their free transportation. 

The best way to learn of United States 
documents is through the Monthly List 
of Public Documents which will be sent 
to all libraries who ask for it. The A. 
L. A. Booklist also includes annotated 
lists of valuable current documents. 

The use of government doucuments in 
the libraries at Haverhill, Milton, and 
Worcester was explained by Mr Moul- 
ton, Miss Luard, and Mr Shaw. 

Mr Moulton spoke of a simple way of 
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arranging documents without spending 

much time in cataloging them, using the 

third edition of the “Checklist of U. S. 

documents,” as the basis for the arrange- 

ment, and checking recent acquisitions 
on a simple serial checklist, treating the 
collection in fact like a magazine collec- 
tion. He recommended when the library 
was cramped for room that the docu- 
ments be segregated, in the main, keep- 
ing only the last issue of purely statistical 
documents and shelving these with the 
general reference collection. He depend- 
ed chiefly for knowledge of the contents 
of the doucuments on the indexes issued 
by the departments or bureaus, and on 
the indexing done in the “Readers’ 

Guide.” He said that the following 

books are essential in all libraries where 

there are U. S. government documents: 

Checklist of U. S. public documents, 1789- 
1909. 3d ed. vol. 1. Washington, 1911. 
$1.50. 

Monthly catalogue U. S. public docu- 
ments. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. Free. 

Everhart, Elfrida. Handbook of U. S. 
public documents. H. W. Wilson Co., 
1910. $2.50. 

Hasse, A. R. U. S. government publica- 
tions. Part 1. The Government at 
large. Library Bureau, 1902. $1.00. 

Hasse, A. R. U. S. government publica- 
tions. Part 2. The Legislative body. 
Library Bureau, 1903. $2.00. 

Wyer, J. I., jr. U. S. government docu- 
ments in small libraries. 3d ed. A. L. A., 
1910. 10c. 

New York state library. Bulletin 102. 
Library School 21. U. S. government 
documents, by J. I. Wyer, jr. Albany, 
N. Y. State Education Department, 
1906. 15c. 

The Milton plan 

Miss Luard outlined the plan which is 
followed at Milton. She said the treat- 
ment divides itself into two classes, that 
for documents whose use is mainly from 
the standpoint of. the subject; and that 
for those whose use is from the side of 
the author. The first of these classes is 
treated as pamphlets. 

Into this class, where the subject is of 
prime importance to the borrower, fall 
many of the state publications like the 
publications of the State board of agri- 
culture, the Massachusetts agricultural 
college, the annual reports of the State 
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forester, of the Commission on indus- 
trial education, etc., as well as similar 
publications of the federal government. 
These are classified with their subject 
and cards put into the catalog. 

State and federal publications not 
classified by subject, stand in an alcove 
by themselves. They are arranged ac- 
cording to author, with index cards in 
the catalog. 

Occasionally it is necessary to catalog 
fully a special report, because of its local 
value, such as the report recently issued 
‘by the Massachusetts state board of 
health on the “Sanitary conditions of the 
Neponset meadows.” 

The monthly list of the publications of 
the State experiment stations is very 
valuable in enabling the library to keep 
up to date. A wide range of subjects is 
here included, covering the whole field of 
rural betterment. The issue for Decem- 
ber, 1912 contained reports on “The use 
of dynamite in farming,” “Spraying ma- 
chinery,” and even on the “Organization 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs.” 

The Worcester plan. 

Mr Shaw’s paper was from the stand- 
point of the large library with a large 
collection of documents permanently 
shelved and well cataloged. 

In the Worcester public library it is 
surprising to see the great number of 
documents asked for almost daily by us- 
ers of the catalog. To many, especially 
young people, Uncle Sam seems to be 
an ultimate authority on all matters 
which he considers under his jurisdic- 
tion. It is unquestionably through the 
insertion of abundant subject cards that 
we have secured so wide a use of this 
valuable governmental material. The 
trained assistant will of course bear in 
mind the printed indexes and use them 
whenever she can, but in busy times 
many an applicant would go away with 
his request unanswered because of the 
lack of time for consulting printed aids. 

Are government documents more easi- 
ly available when classified by subject or 
arranged by serial number? In this age 
of open shelves, a student visiting stacks 
would frequently happen upon govern- 
mental material relating to his subject if 
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it were classified with his subject. He 
would, of course, never encounter it :f it 
were arranged with a hundred and one 
other subjects in a long Congressional 
file. 

Useful documents 

Among the governmental publications 
which Mr Shaw believed would be use- 
ful in practically all of our Massa- 
chusetts libraries are the following: 

Congressional record. 

Census Bureau. Reports and bulletins. 

Statistical abstract of the United States. 

Civil Service Commission. Reports. 

Commissioner of Education. Reports. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Yearbook. 

Farmers’ bulletins and bulletins of the 
Weather Bureau, Forestry, Plant In- 
dustry, Chemistry, Entomology, etc. 

Commissioner of Labor. Reports and 
bulletins. : 

Library of Congress. Select lists of ref- 
erences on various subjects. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

National Museum. Reports. 

Bureau of Ethnology. Reports and bul- 
letins. 

Geological Survey. 
some monographs. 

Official Gazette of the Patent Office. 

Official Postal guide. 

Congressional directory. 

For the current session of Congress. 

General biographical directory of Con- 
gress, 1774-1903. 

Official register of the United States. 

Hodge’s Handbook of Indians. 

The list of American and English gene- 
alogies in the Library of Congress, 
1910; also, Heads of families, 1790, in 
the thirteen original states. 

Constitution of the United States, Jeffer- 
son’s Manual and Rules of procedure 
for the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Heitman’s United 
States army, 1789-1903. 

Hamersly’s Register of the graduates of 
West Point, continued to 1900. 

A committee on nominations to re- 
port at the spring meeting was appointed 
as follows: Mr Shaw, of Worcester; 
Miss Thurston, of Newton and Miss 
Shepard of Springfield. 

Mrs Belle Holcomb Johnson, visitor 
and inspector of libraries for the Con- 
necticut public library committee, then 
read a delightful paper on 


Selection of fiction 
She suggested that before fiction is 


Maps, bulletins and 


Dictionary of the 
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bought it be subjected to the following 
five tests: 

1. Test of language 

No book can be good that is not writ- 
ten in correct English, strong English, 
English which stimulates the mind of the 
reader, which sets the brain a-tingle, 
which gives pleasure in the reading apart 
from the plot of the story or the charac- 
ter study. 

2. Test of simplicity and clearness. 

The offenses against these two rules 
are less frequent in novels, unless we 
consider some of the modern stories by 
mediocre writers. 

3. Test of good taste 

Here I have in mind some novels of 
present-day society, where from the be- 
ginning to the end of the book, you meet 
characters to whom you would refuse an 
introduction in real life. All the details 
of their fast and purposeless lives are 
given. The vulgarity of that class of 
society, possessing money but lacking 
culture, is portrayed as if it were a natur- 
al and interesting sort of life. 

4. Test of truth 

No book can be good whose manner 
of telling is such as to make it seem 
absurdly improbable. The plot of the 
story, may, it is true, lack probability. 
It may be frankly improbable, like a fairy 
tale, but the author must not seem to lose 
faith in it himself, and no matter how 
impossible his foundation, the structure 
that he builds on it must hold together. 

5. Test of the effect upon the reader 

If a book makes the reader want to 
be mischievous, foolish or criminal, to 
be silly or a bad man or woman, or if it 
tends to make him do his daily work bad- 
ly, it is a bad book and all the worse in 
this case if it is interesting and fascinat- 
ing in style. 

Mrs Johnson said in conclusion, “Af- 
ter having applied all of the tests, let 
us have novels portraying a happy and 
refined home life, even though lacking 
something of strength of style or interest 
of plot; let us have stories of daring and 
adventure, which stir the blood and stim- 
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ulate courage, without glorifying brutal- 
ity; let us have mystery stories, which 
present problems for clever brains to 
solve, without making the evil courses 
of the villains (or heroes) alluring; let 
us have all books which tend to cultivate 
the imagination, to make us keen and 
alert mentally, to make us fine, happy, 
kind, broad, and strong.” 

Mr Lane then gave an account of the 
new Harvard college library illustrated 
by stereopticon. He spoke of the be- 
quest to the college by Harry Elkins 
Widener, who was lost on the Titanic, 
of his private library, and the plan of his 
mother, Mrs George D Widener, to build 
a memorial library to hold the collection. 
Mrs Widener later decided to give a 
building for the whole college library, 
making special provision in the new 
building for her son’s library. The con- 
ditions in accepting the gift made it 
necessary to move the whole college li- 
brary into temporary quarters and va- 
cate the old building in a few weeks. 

At the close of the meeting, on the 
motion of Mr Bolton, the club voted 
hearty thanks to the Medford library 
and to Miss Sargent for the hospitality 
enjoyed. 

The annual dinner of the club was 
held in the evening at the Exchange 
club in Boston. About 135 were pres- 
ent at the dinner, including as guests 
members of the New England club of 
library commission workers. The after 
dinner address was by Mrs Josephine 
Preston Peabody Marks, whose delight- 
ful readings from her poems, “The sing- 
ing man” and “The book and the little 
past” were greatly enjoyed and were a 
fitting climax to a happy and profitable 
day. 





Ontario Library Association 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association will be held 
at the Public library of Toronto, March 
24-25. The chief topic of discussion will 
be “Boys and girls and the public 
library. 

Important committees will make re- 
ports on Quarterly lists of books, Public 
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documents and Library institutes. The 


following will also be presented: 

Check-list of Canadian periodicals, H. 
H. Langton, Toronto. 

Technical education and the public li- 
brary, D. M. Grant, Sarnia. 

Co-operation of college and _high- 
school sections of O. E. A., William J. 
Sykes, Ottawa. 

The President’s annual address will 
discuss “Library work.” 

“The children’s room” will be treated 
by Miss Smith, head of the children’s 
department of the Toronto public library. 

Practical problems will be discussed in 
the following subjects: 

Books for the boys. G. H. Locke, 
Toronto. 

Books for the girls. 
William. 

Books for the little ones. 
Sarnia. 

Books for life problems. 
Toronto. 

The story hour. H. M. Wodson, Run- 
nymede. 

Inspector Nursey will discuss “The 
trustee and the children’s department.” 

The evening address will be given by 
Miss Clara W. Hunt, head of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Public library 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on “Boys and girls 
and the public library.” 

At the close of the address, the library 
building in all its departments will be 
open to the members of the association 
and their friends. An orchestra will be 
in attendance and the social feature will 
be most interesting and profitable. 

On the second day theré will be an 
address on “The public library and the 
public school,” by C. B. Edwards, Lon- 
don, and “The public library and the 
high school,” by F. P. Gavin, Windsor. 

The discussion will be lead by Dr 
Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Brooklyn. 

There will also be an address on “Pro- 
portionate expense in library administra- 
tion,” by W. H. Murch, St. Thomas. 

A question box will be conducted 
by Miss Hunt under the title of “A brief 
review of the topics of this program.” 

Place on the program has been allowed 
for the transaction of all necessary busi- 
ness. 


Miss Black, Fort 
Mrs Hanna, 
Dr Smith, 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held February 
13, at the library of the Western Society 
of Engineers, on invitation of the librar- 
ian, Mr Warder. There were about 100 
present. 

John F. Phelan, superintendent of 
branches of Chicago public library, gave 
an illustrated talk on “Some of the li- 
brary activities in Chicago,” which was 
an interesting description of the work 
of the branch libraries, with views of 
many of the reading rooms, field houses 
and interiors of the branch libraries. The 
lecture closed with a picture of the pres- 
ident of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

New York—The January meeting of 
the Rochester library club was held Jan- 
uary 10. The meeting was held in the 
Rochester theological seminary, which 
is the third of the libraries of the city 
about which the club has had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing in accordance with the 
plans of the club which is for its mem- 
bers as far as possible, to become famil- 
iar with the history and work of the 
libraries in the district. 

The librarian, Prof W. R. Betteridge, 
gave the history of the library which 
was founded in 1850 with the library of 
Neander, church historian, as a nucleus. 

The library now numbers about 
39,500 v. It was reorganized, classified 
and cataloged under the direction of 
Julia Pettee and is very convenient for 
its users. 

Oregon—An informal meeting of 59 
librarians of Portland, Oregon, was held 
in the auditorium of the Albina branch 
of the Public library on the evening of 
January 29. There was a short program 
in which Miss Isom, librarian of the 
Public library, told of the Chicago mid- 
winter meetings which she attended, and 
Mrs Georgene Miller, librarian of the 
local United States Forest Service 
library, gave a most interesting talk 
about the library work in the Forest 
service. 

The meeting then adjourned to enjoy 
a social hour. 
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This is the second such occasion this 
winter and they have proved so profit- 
able that it was decided to form a library 
club to include all librarians of Multno- 
mah county. 

Pennsylvania stated meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club was held in 
the H. Josephine Widener branch of the 
Philadelphia free library on Monday, 
January 13. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr John 
Thomson, was unable to be present on 
account of illness to deliver his illus- 
trated address on London. Those pres- 
ent expressed their disappointment by 
requesting the secretary to convey to Mr 
Thomson their regret for his illness and 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

Frank D. Baugher, librarian in charge 
of the Widener branch, gave an illus- 
trated address on “Panama,” which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by everybody. The 
slides were made from photographs 
which Mr Baugher had taken on a re- 
cent visit to Panama. A very enthusi- 
astic vote of thanks was extended Mr 
Baugher at the close of his lecture. 

The meeting was followed by the usual 
reception, with an attendance of 165 per- 
sons. JEAN GRAFFEN, Secretary. 


It often happens that some of the best 
books in a library go unread simply be- 
cause of an uninteresting title or because 
the outside appearance is not attractive. 
As a remedy for this it has been pro- 
posed that a page be pasted in the front 
of each book, giving a brief but interest- 
ing description of the contents with suf- 
ficient space below for written comments 
by several readers. The plan sounds well 
worth trying, for if Mr Brown is in- 
duced to read the book by the librarian’s 
description of what it is about, Mr Smith 
doubtless will be doubly willing when to 
the librarian’s statement is added Mr 
Brown’s signed comment that he has 
found the book “thoroughly enjoyable” 
or a “splendid story” or that he “would 
like to read it again.” It is hoped that 
libraries will try the plan, if only as an 
experiment and then report results.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 

The senior course in social conditions 
is being given by Miss Strange of the 
reference department. Visits have been 
made to the Juvenile court and Woods 
Run Settlement house in connection with 
the course. 

In accordance with the plan of co- 
operation between the Training school 
and the Pittsburgh Playground associa- 
tion, Miss Whiteman of the Training 
school faculty is giving a course in story 
telling at the School of education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The course will 
continue throughout the winter and 
spring terms. 

The students of the junior class have 
completed their visits to the branches of 
the Carnegie library. After their visit 
to the Homewood branch, on January 
16, they were entertained at a tea given 
by Miss Knapp, the branch librarian, and 
her staff. 

The Training school students were 
guests at an entertainment given by Miss 
Viola Allen for the Home for Crippled 
Children on Tuesday morning, January 
28, at the Nixon theatre. Songs, recita- 
tions, and a little play, “The Good 
Fairy,” written especially for the occa- 
sion, were given. 

On Thursday afternoon, February 6, 
the members of the Training school class 
were “at home” at the Students’ house 
in honor of Miss Power, of the St. Louis 
public library. 

Drexel institute 

During January and February the 
students have had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the following lectures: 

W. R. Eastman, Library buildings (2 
lectures). 

Anna A. Macdonald, Work of the 
Pennsylvania library commission. 

Mary L. Jones, Administration of a 
college library. 

Mary L. Titcomb, Work of a county 
library. 

F. W. Faxon, Periodical sets. 

John Cotton Dana, Make-up of the 
printed book. 
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Sara L. Young, Book mending. 

Tea was served after the afternoon 
lectures, and an informal reception was 
held in the Art gallery for Mr and Mrs 
Eastman. 

Visits have been made to the book 
store of Leary Stuart & Co., the Library 
Bureau, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, and the Wilmington Institute 
free library. 

Two students have conducted story 
hours in Philadelphia settlements, and 
two are putting in order the library of 
the Church Settlement house. Three 
consecutive days in January were given 
to practice work in the branches of the 
Free library of Philadelphia, and prac- 
tice work is at present going on in the 
Apprentices’ library. 

The class attended the February meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Library club and 
heard Mr E. W. Mumford’s valuable 
address: 
seller. They also attended the Atlantic 
City meeting. 

The courses in order, accession, shelf 
work and alphabeting (Miss Doane) ; 
National bibliography (Miss Brown) ; 
Loan department work and classification 
(Miss Bacon), have been completed and 
the examinations held. The courses in 
subject headings and history of libraries 
(Miss Bacon) and library buildings 
(Miss Brown) began in January. 

Cor1NNE Bacon, Director. 


University of Illinois 

The course of lectures on special sub- 
jects was continued in January by two 
lectures from Edwin L. Shuman, liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, 
who lectured, January 14-15 before an 
audience of 200 people, including mem- 
bers of the School of Journalism at the 
University and some of the advanced 
students in English. Mr Shuman’s first 
lecture, on the afternoon of January 14 
was a summary of his book, published 
rather recently, and entitled “How to 
judge a book.” Mr. Shuman’s long ex- 
perience as chief book reviewer of a 
large city daily, has qualified him to 
speak with authority on such a subject. 
The lecture on Wednesday morning was 
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intended more especially for the mem- 
bers of the library school, and was en- 
titled “The librarian and public taste.” 
It is hoped that this lecture may be print- 
ed in full in the near future. 

The January meeting of the Library 
club was held at Osborne Hall on Jan- 
uary 8. The program for the evening 
consisted of a talk by Ernest J. Reece, of 
the library school faculty, on Hawaii and 
its people, the address being illustrated 
by means of a radioscope. Bishop Os- 
borne, of the diocese of Springfield, was 
also present and talked informally for a 
few moments on phases of Hawaii which 
had impressed him during a winter spent 
recently in Honolulu. 

For the ninth consecutive year, during 
the month of February, the Library 
school sent the members of its senior 
class to gain experience in the public li- 
braries throughout the State of Illinois, 
the students being assigned to the fol- 
lowing libraries: 

Flora Case, Oak Park; Elizabeth Cass, 
Jacksonville; Edith Ford, Springfield, 
Lincoln library; Mary Hubbard and 
Marguerite Mitchell, Rockford; Winni- 
fred Knapp, Galesburg; Opha Pletcher, 
Danville; Nellie Robertson and Sabra 
Stevens, Evanston; Mary Torrance, De- 
catur. 

The students will send weekly reports 
of their work, and will report at length 
to the faculty upon their return to school 
in March. At the cose of the month of 
field work, the first week in March, the 
entire school will meet in Chicago, ac- 
companied by the assistant-director, and 
a second member of the faculty, to make 
the annual visit of inspection to the li- 
braries, book stores, printing establish- 
ments, and binderies of Chicago and vi- 
cinity.. The school last year made a 
similar trip to St. Louis, and in the fu- 
ture will probably alternate between 
these two large library centers. 

Alumni notes 

Agnes M. Cole, B. L. S., ’01, has re- 
turned to the University of Illinois li- 
brary to catalog a special collection of 
books, known as the Grober library, cov- 
ering the field of romance language and 
literature. Miss Cole was, for a num- 
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ber of years connected with the catalog 
department, serving for several years as 
head cataloger. 

Frances Mathis, B. L. S., 712, has re- 
cently been made an assistant in the Pub- 
lic library of Santa Barbara, California. 

Bertha Sharp, 710-11, has resigned her 
position in the library of the Iowa State 
teachers’ college at Cedar Falls, and has 
been appointed to the University of Illi- 
nois library staff, assistant in charge of 
accession. 

The announcement of the marriage of 
Margaret C. Wood, B. L. S., ’10, to Carl 
Rankin Dick, of Decatur, Illinois, on 
December 11, 1912, has been made since 
the last news from the library school 
was printed. 

Catherine Oaks, B. L. S., 712, who has 
been acting as junior reviser, on the li- 
brary school faculty, has been appointed 
on the cataloging staff of the University 
of Illinois library. 

Mrs Eva Hurst Fowler, ’11-’12, has 
received an appointment as an assistant 
in the Illinois state library at Springfield. 

Fanny W. Hill, a member of the pres- 
ent junior class, and formerly an assist- 
ant on the staff of the Champaign public 
library, has been compelled temporarily 
to sever her connection with the school 
in order to assist in the Champaign pub- 
lic library during the leave of absence of 
the librarian. 

Catherine C. Alexander has registered 
for the second semester as a junior in 
the library school. Miss Alexander has, 
for a number of months, been first as- 
sistant in the Fort Dodge (Iowa) public 
library, under the librarianship of Sabra 
Nason. 

P. L. Winpsor, Director. 
New York public library 

School opened for its second term on 
January 2. The lectures of the month 
have been as follows: 

To the juniors: Mary E. Hall, libra- 
rian of the Girls’ high school, on “The 
possibilities of the high school library.” 

Arthur L. Bailey, librarian of Wil- 
mington institute, on “Binding mate- 
rials,’ and on “Book-binding,” preced- 
ed by two demonstration lectures by Miss 
Murray of the staff. 


Frank Weitenkampf, in charge of the 
library’s art collection, on “Prints,” and 
on “Book-illustration.” Theophile E. 
Comba, on “Italian literature from Al- 
fieri to d’Azeglio.” 

Mary E. Wood, Boone College library, 
Wuchang, China, on “The Chinese revo- 
lution and the new republic.” 

James I. Wyer, librarian, New York 
state library, on “The functions of the 
state library.” 

To the seniors in advanced reference 
and cataloging——Theophile E. Comba, 
lessons twice a week in Italian, partly 
technical. 

Seniors in course for children’s libra- 
rians,—same course of lessons. 

Seniors in administration,—Frederick 
W. Jenkins, librarian, New York school 
of philanthropy, four lectures on “Hous- 
ing,” “Public health,’ “Industrial prob- 
lems,” and “The immigrant.” 

Irene Hackett, librarian of the Engle- 
wood (N. J.) public library, on “How to 
attract workingmen to libraries.” 

John C. Dana, librarian of the New- 
ark public library, on “How to attract 
business men to libraries.” 

Julia Robeson, Pratt Institute free li- 
brary, on “Picture bulletins for adults.” 

During this term 31 juniors are taking 
practice in the branches, two in the trav- 
eling libraries department, two in the li- 
brary for the blind, and six in the ref- 
erence department. 

Mr Goodell, of the juniors, has been 
appointed to evening and Sunday work 
in the reference department. 

The first student publication has been 
received by the school, in Miss Newber- 
ry’s bibliography of Joan of Arc, printed 
in the catalog of the Joan of Arc exhibi- 
tion shown by the Numismatic society. 

The “School and library exhibit” be- 
longing to the school was shown at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York library 
club. It is hoped to add to this mate- 


rial on vocational training and on the 
rural school and its library. 
Mary W. PLUMMER. 
New York state library 
The school will be closed from Feb- 
ruary 28 to April 11. During the month 
of March the students will be engaged 
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in practice work in libraries throughout 
the country, 21 of them going to various 
libraries of the state. Immediately after 
the close of the practice work, the bien- 
nial library visit to the principal libraries 
of New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington will take place. 

Visiting lecturers since the last letter 
have been as follows: 

January 20-22. C. P. P. Vitz, second 
vice-librarian, Cleveland public library: 
Loan work (4 lectures, completing the 
course in this subject). 

January 24, 31 and February 13. Mrs 
Tsaac Henry Vrooman, formerly in 
charge of history section, New York 
state library: Genealogy and local his- 
tory. (3 lectures.) 

January 27. Edward F. Stevens, li- 
brarian Pratt Institute free library: 
Technology books for the public library. 

February 4-5. Prof. A. S. Root, li- 
brarian Oberlin college: German public 
libraries; Problems of the college li- 
brarian. (2 lectures.) 

February 7. Caroline Webster, li- 
brary organizer, New York state library: 
Organization of small libraries. 

February 14-15. Edwin H. Ander- 
son, assistant director, New York public 
library: The New York public library 
system (illustrated) ; Administration of 
a large library with special emphasis on 
the human side. (2 lectures.) 

The class of 1914 entertained the fac- 
ulty and the senior class at a “valentine 
party” on the evening of February 8. 

Summer session 

The New York state library school 
will resume its summer session this year, 
beginning June 4 and ending July 18. 
The course will be general in character, 
though a few special courses such as ref- 
erence work, bibliography, etc., will be 
provided if there is a demand for them. 
A particular feature will be the oppor- 
tunity given the summer school to attend 
the regular school lecture course in li- 
brary work with children which will be 
given by Clara W. Hunt, Mrs Edna 
Lyman Scott and Ethel P. Underhill un- 
der the general direction of Miss Hunt. 
A number of other lecturers have been 


ment. 
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engaged especially for the summer 
school. 

As usual, tuition will be free to resi- 
dents of New York state. A fee of $20 
for the course will be charged students 
outside the state. The limited time avail- 
able for instructional purposes makes 
it necessary to limit the number to be 
admitted. Early application is therefore 
advisable. The descriptive circular may 
be obtained on application to Edna M. 
Sanderson, registrar, State Library 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

F. K. WALTER. 
Pratt institute 

The annual luncheon of the Graduates’ 
association was held January 29. There 
were nearly 100 present, the largest at- 
tendance at any luncheon of the school. 
Among the guests were Miss Plummer, 
Mrs Gardner (Miss Collar), Mrs Bar- 
rett (Miss Weeks), and Robert Bruére. 
The president of the association, Miss 
Louise G. Hinsdale, presided. Mr 
Stevens spoke briefly of the Pratt Insti- 
tute free library idea, followed by the 
vice-director, who spoke of the changes 
in the general course and of the new nor- 
mal course. Mr Bruére gave an inspir- 
ing address on the need of women’s in- 
fluence in industrial and commercial life. 

The following officers were elected for 
1913-14: President, Mrs Adelaide B. 
Maltby, Chatham Square branch of the 
New York public library; vice-president, 
Anna C. Tyler, Main buiiding, New York 
public library; secretary, Agnes M. Elli- 
ott, New York Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; treasurer, Donald Hendry, 
Pratt Institute free library. 

The vice-director and Miss Hopkins 
attended the meeting of the staff of the 
Brooklyn public library on Tuesday, Feb. 
11, where Miss Hopkins presented a re- 
port on the course given to the first ap- 
prentice class under the new arrange- 
The four months’ term of class- 
room work was completed on January 
31 and the apprentices began work in 
the branch libraries of the system on 
February 1. 

Miss Hopkins’ report outlined the in- 
struction given in the various subjects 
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taught, and also emphasized the utiliza- 
tion of each subject for the development 
of certain qualities desirable in library 
assistants, as accuracy, neatness, self- 
reliance, punctuality, responsibility, and 
resourcefulness. The report was received 
with much enthusiasm, and the branch li- 
brarians where the apprentices are now 
scheduled expressed themselves as 
greatly pleased with the practical work 
done by the students,—one branch li- 
brarian saying they were like graduates 
of library schools in their adaptability 
and in their attitude toward the work. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York state library, spoke to the school on 
Feb 1, about the State library, its work 
and its relations to the libraries of the 
state. 

Annie Carroll Moore, superintendent 
of the children’s department in the New 
York public library, lectured on Feb. 4 
and 18 on the development of children’s 


work in this country and on the selection - 


of children’s books. 

Mary L. Titcomb, whose country auto- 
mobile book delivery has interested a 
wider constituency than library methods 
usually appeal to, spoke on February 11, 
in the assembly hall of the Institute on 
the country work of the Washington 
County free library at Hagerstown, Md. 
Many members of the Brooklyn public 
library staff were present at the lecture. 

Mary L. Jones, librarian of the Bryn 
Mawr college library, visited the school, 
Feb. 4, and gave an informal talk to the 
students on some differences in adminis- 
tration between the college and the pub- 
lic library. 

The best collection of Dickens material 
ever brought together is now on exhi- 
bition at the Grolier club in New York. 
The catalog compiled by Ruth S. Cran- 
niss, Pratt, 02, is said by The Nation 
to be the best printed guide for the 
Dickens’ collector thus far issued. 

Alumni notes 

Mary C. Parker, 98, formerly librar- 
ian of the Rock Island Company in New 
York, has been made librarian of the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Com- 


pany. 
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Sally Clarkson, 09, who has been in 
ill-health for two years, has recovered 
sufficiently to take part-time position in 
the Michigan university library. 

Mildred A. Harris, ’10, for two years 
in the cataloging department of John 
Hopkins university library, passed a civil 
service examination which has led to a 
position in the Government Documents 
office at Washington. 

Anne Van Cleve Taggart, 710, has 
been since October acting head cataloger 
in the Public library at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rachel Rhoades, 711, since graduation 
an assistant in the University of Michi- 
gan library, has been appointed general 
assistant in the Public library at Super- 
ior, Wisconsin. 

Luella O. Beaman, Pratt ’06, who is 
at present reviser in the New York li- 
brary school, has been appointed librar- 
ian of Public library at Rye, N. Y., a new 
library which will be ready for occu- 
pancy about April 1. 

JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
Western Reserve university 

Owing to the illness of Miss Barden, 
instructor in cataloging, who was taken 
with pneumonia during the Christmas 
holidays, and has had to withdraw for 
a few weeks from her work at the school, 
Sophie K. Hiss, head of the catalog de- 
partment of the Cleveland public library, 
will have charge of the course in sub- 
ject headings, with Phyllis Martin, an 
assistant in the catalog department, as 
reviser. In order to further facilitate 
necessary re-arrangements of the sched- 
ule, C. P. P. Vitz, second vice-librarian 
of the Cleveland public library, gave 
during January, the last five lectures in 
the course in loan work which had been 
conducted up to this time by the direc- 
tor. We are glad to be able to say that 
Miss Barden is improving rapidly and 
will undoubtedly resume her work at 
the school early in the spring. 

On Janaury 15, the class gave a very 
enjoyable winter picnic in the lecture 
room of the school. 

The following people have given lec- 
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tures at the school during the past 
month: Effie L. Power, head of the chil- 
dren’s department in the St. Louis public 
library, five lectures on “Children’s lit- 
erature,” and one lecture on “Teaching 
library use in normal schools.” 

Annie Cutter, supervisor of school li- 
braries of the Cleveland public library, 
one lecture on “Work with schools,” fol- 
lowed by a visit to two normal schools. 

Professor. E. J. Benton, of Adelbert 
college, one lecture on “Historical lit- 
erature.” 

During her recent visit to Cleveland, 
Annie Carroll Moore, director of chil- 
dren’s rooms in the New York public 
library, spoke informally to the students. 

Alumni notes 

McDaniel Sweet, ’08, was married on 
January 11 to Attilio D. Monti, of Cleve- 
land. 

Vera A. Price, ’10, has resigned her 
position of assistant in the Cleveland 
public library to accept the librarianship 
of the Public library of Greenville, Miss. 

Helen D. Marvin, ’12, who has been 
general assistant of smaller branches of 
the Cleveland public library, has been 
promoted to the librarianship of the 
Temple branch. 

Jutta W. WHITTLESEY, 
Director. 
Summer school 
Illinois 

The third session of the University of 
Illinois summer library school will be 
held during the six weeks beginning 
June 16. As heretofore, only librarians, 
assistants and those under appointment 
to such positions will Le admitted. Fee, 
$12; but those registering from Illinois 
libraries do not pay the fee. For fuller 
information address P. L. Windsor, di- 
rector, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, III. 

Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania free library com- 
mission will hold a.summer school for 
library workers at State College, June 
21-August 3, 1913. For further informa- 
tion address Free Library Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

An interesting chapter prepared for 
the A. L. A. Manual of library economy 
is that prepared by Charles Knowles 
Boulton, librarian of the Boston Athe- 
nzeum on “Proprietary and subscription 
libraries.” 

The list of books prepared for the 
guidance of libraries and book commit- 
tees by the Western Massachusetts li- 
brarian club and designed to serve as a 
basis for discussion at the 1912 meet- 
ing of the club, has been reprinted from 
the Springfield Republican as a 4-page 
leaflet. 

An index to the Proceedings of the 
Illinois medical association has been pre- 
pared under direction of Dr Carl E. 
Black of Jacksonville, Ill., and will be 
printed for distribution. A copy will 
be sent to all the medical libraries of Illi- 
nois and to any other library that de- 
sires it. 

The School Bulletin for January, 
published in the interests of the public 
school of Binghamton, N. Y., by Super- 
intendent B. J. Kelley, is a little pamph- 
let of 10 pages which bears on every 
page evidence that Superintendent Kel- 
ley is a firm believer in the fact that “the 
public library is an integral part of pub- 
lic education,” since references to mate- 
rial in the library for certain work is 
noted, the titles of useful books are giv- 
en, and attention is called to ways in 
which the library can help the class room 
and general school work. 

A very valuable publication of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society is the re- 
cent issue of an annotated catalog of 
newspaper files in the library of the so- 
ciety. It is the second edition, compiled 
by Ada T. Griswold, M. L., of the library 
staff. The first edition was published in 
1898 and was compiled by the late Emma 
Ellen Blair. In the meantime, the li- 
brary’s files have greatly increased in 
number and in geographic arrangement. 
The matter published in the first edition, 
according to the preface, has been used 
as a basis, though a very large amount 
of new material has been included and 
many changes have been made. 











News from the Field 
East 

The report of the Public library of 
Portland, Me., records a circulation of 
83,946 books. The total revenue for the 
year was $12,200 and expenses $12,086. 
The Sunday attendance in the reading 
room was 5,866. 

Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
has presented Wellesley College library 
with a valuable gift of books which in- 
cludes first editions of all the English 
translations of Homer’s Odyssey. 

Otis G. Hammond, for several years 
assistant state librarian of New Hamp- 
shire, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the New Hampshire Historical 
society. Mr Hammond will act as chief 
executive officer in charge of all depart- 
ments, the library, museum, art collec- 
tions, lands and buildings. 

Charles A. Flagg, for the past 12 years 
in the Congressional library, has been 
elected librarian of the Public library, 
Bangor, Me. Mr Flagg is a graduate of 
Bowdoin college, 94, and also of New 
York State library school. 

Edith M. Clement, N. Y. S. L., 713, has 
been appointed assistant in the division 
of educational extension of the N. Y. 
state education department. 


Winnie A. Bucklin has been elected 


librarian of the Public library of Fargo, 


N. Dak., to succeed Amy Bossom. Miss 
Bossom resigned to be married. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Scranton, Pa., records a circulation 
of 130,124v., with 10,816 borrowers’ 
cards in force. There were 70,421 v. on 
the shelves. 

An exhibition of early prints and 
books relative to railroads is on at the 
New York public library. The material 
shows the development from the first 
locomotive, made in 1804, to the com- 
mencement of the modern railroad line 
in 1830. 

The annual report of the Adriance me- 
morial library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
the year 1912 records a total circulation 
of 114,628 v.; of these, 14,011 were 
through schools; number of volumes on 
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the shelves, 50,122 ; number of card hold- 
ers, 7,031. The need of additional room 
in the library for storage and work is 
noted. 


The annual report of the John Jermain 
Memorial library of Sag Harbor, N. Y.., 
records a circulation of 47,396 v., 30,050 
adults and 17,346 juveniles, of which 69 
per cent was fiction. In the juvenile 
department, 40 per cent was non-fiction. 
Books in Polish, Lithuanian, Italian, Ger- 
man and French are on the shelves. 

The museum has contributed to the 
interest and use of the building. 


In the Stuart gallery in the main build- 
ing of the New York public library there 
will be on view from February 15 to 
March 31 an exhibit of American etch- 
ings by members of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. Nearly 40 artists are repre- 
sented in the exhibition, which affords 


_an interesting and fairly comprehensive 


view of present day tendencies and ac- 
complishment in etching in this country. 


Central 


Irene Crawford has been elected li- 
brarian at Barry, IIl., to succeed Helen 
Walker, resigned. 

Sabitha, Kansas, has just come into 
possession of a bequest ot $7,777 by the 
will of the late Mrs Mary Cotton. The 
money will be used to build a library to 
be known as the Mary Cotton library. 

Sabra L. Nason, Illinois, ’05-’07, for 
the past two years librarian of the Public 
library, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has resigned 
her position and is spending a few weeks 
in Florida, taking a much needed rest. 

The town of Minonk, Illinois, has re- 
ceived a gift of $20,000 and a site for 
library purposes by the will of the late 
David Filger, formerly of that place and 
late of California. 

The Public library of Deland, Illinois, 
has opened its service to the residents of 
the township in which it is situated. 
Already, books have been piaced in 
homes in distant parts of the township, 
to be charged once a month on the 
same conditions as govern the resi- 
dents of the town. 
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The report for the Public library of 
Owatonna, Minn., for the year 1912 re- 
cords a circulation of 41,434 v., with 
15,125 on the shelves. New card hold- 
ers, 479; total number, 6,207. Several 
exhibits were held in the library. The 
library circulates its books throughout 
the county and 5,620 v. went out during 
the year. 

_The annual report of the Evanston 
(Ill.) public library shows a total home 
circulation of 120,617 v., with 48,567. v. 
on the shelves. The percentage of fic- 
tion circulated, 58 per cent; non-fiction, 
20 per cent; children, 22 per cent. Books 
used in the library, 51,213; pianola rolls 
circulated, 1,296; sheet music, 100 pieces. 
There were 847 volumes loaned to 
schools, the circulation of which was not 
recorded. Cards in force, 10,777. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, records 1,948 
new readers for the year; total number 
of cards in force, 6,917; total circula- 
tion for the year, 90,077 v.; 52 per cent 
of all the books circulated were taken by 
children. 

An interesting item in the statistics 
concerns the rent collection. These books 
are issued at 5 cents a week and the re- 
ceipts secured in this way were $143.17 
more than the amount expended for the 
collection. New fiction can only be se- 
cured from the rent collection. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Lansing, Michigan, for 1912 shows 
a total circulation of 71,248 v. Of this, 
16,483 v. were from the children’s room. 
The rental collection contains 61 v. issued 
at 1 cent a day. The receipts from this 
collection were $110.96. 

A course of seven lectures was held 
in the library, free to all, and were well 
attended. Talks on the use of the library 
were given by the librarian to the Eng- 
lish classes in the public school. 

The second staff meeting of the St. 
Louis public library for the current sea- 
son took the form of an anniversary 
celebration of the opening of the new 
library building and was held in the 
Central library on the evening of Mon- 
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day, January 6. Roger N. Baldwin, sec- 
retary of the Civic league, delivered an 
address on “Public service as a fine art.” 
A huge birthday cake, bearing a single 
lighted candle and the dates January 6, 
1912-1913 was given by Geo. O. Carpen- 
ter, president of the Library Board, and, 
after being cut with due ceremony, was 
distributed to all present. The candle 
was sent to Miss Mary Douglas Car- 
penter, whose mother was formerly at 
the head of the children’s department in 
the library, and whose first birthday an- 
niversary occurs just one day later than 
that of the library building. 


South 


Helen V. Calhoun, Illinois, B. L. S., 
1905, has resigned from the librarianship 
of the Public library, of Whiting, Indi- 
ana, to take charge of the children’s work 
in the Public library of Houston, Texas. 


The Central university of Danville, 
Ky., has been notified of a gift of $30,000 
by Andrew Carnegie, to be used for a 
library building upon the university 
grounds. 

Mary Osgood, librarian of the Public 
library of Tyler, Texas, for the past 
eight years, has resigned to become li- 
brarian of the Public library of Fort 
Smith, Ark. Miss S. M. Flournoy of 
Atlanta, Ga., now in the Public library 
of New York City, has been elected to 
succeed Miss Osgood. 

Governor Joseph M. Brown of Geor- 
gia has appointed Katharine Wootten, 
librarian of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta, as a member of the Georgia library 
commission, to fill the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Mrs Frank O. Fos- 
ter. Miss Wootten will serve as chair- 
man of the commission. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Paducah, Ky., of which Jessica Hop- 
kins is librarian, records a circulation of 
61,731 v., with 13,364v. on the shelves 
and 9,000 active borrowers. 

During the year the library inaugurat- 
ed the following new features: Sunday 
afternoon opening for reading and refer- 
ence, stereopticon pictures at the chil- 





